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HE year under review has been a period of growth and 
pet the acquisitions proving considerable in number, 
volume and historical value. An attractive display of carefully 
selected exhibits was made on a large scale at the “ Changing 
East’ Missionary Exhibition at Marylebone in May and was 
generally regarded as of great educational service. In connection 
with the Edward Irving Centenary in December, Miss Kelley 
organised an exhibition in our own Museum which aroused wide- 
spread interest in circles beyond our own denomination and 
demonstrated our Society’s ability adequately to commemorate, 
in graphic style, the life and work of the first Minister of Regent 
Square. Arrangements are being made to participate in the 
celebration of our Church’s Centenary in Manchester in May, 
1936, by an appropriate exhibition. 


On the same evening as the Annual Meeting on 9th May, a 
goodly number of members and friends of the Society met at the 
Bonnington Hotel, Southampton Row, to celebrate the foundation 
of the Society in 1913, with a “‘ Coming of Age”’ Supper. The 


proceedings were pleasantly informal and the speeches greatly 
enjoyed. 


On 15th October, the Society’s Annual Lecture was delivered 
by Dr. Adam Fulton, who took as his subject, “ The 1633 and 
1635 editions of the Old Scottish Psalm Book.” This lecture, 
which was illustrated by lantern slides of Dr. Fulton’s own 
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making and by some beautiful vocal renderings by the Chelsea 
Singers, has now been printed in pamphlet form and is available 
as one of the Society’s publications. 


The death of the Rev. W. King H. Macdonald, M.A., is a loss 
deplored by the whole Church, and the Council mourn the passing 
of a beloved colleague whose active interest and genial fellowship 
they will always remember with gratitude. 


The removal to Scotland of the Rev. William Maxwell, Ph.D., 
has unfortunately deprived the Council of an important member 
and the Society of the services of an expert and learned historian. 


At the last Annual Meeting, the Rev. Charles Smith was elected 
to the Council and Mr. Wm. M. Gardner—who has been assiduous 
in helping Miss Kelley in her multifarious labours—has been 
appointed Colleague Curator. 


The prolonged illness of the Vice-President and the recurrent 
indisposition of the Curator have restricted the services of these 
two enthusiastic and invaluable colleagues for some time during 
the year. It is hoped that they will soon be fully restored to 
health and that labour of love to which so much of their time and 
talent is dedicated. 


The ever increasing number and value of the Church’s historical 
treasures in the custody of the Society involve an annual expendi- 
ture for insurance, maintenance and adequate display which is a 
heavy strain, only partially relieved by the Assembly’s grant. 
The Council would respectfully ask that this financial help may 
again be forthcoming to the extent, at least, of last year’s grant 
of £50. 


J. HAY COLLIGAN, President. 
K. MACLEOD BLACK, Secretary. 
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The 
16355 and 1655 Editions of the Old 


Scottish “Psalm Book” 
By 
ADAM FULTON, B.A., M.B., J.P. 


HE present year intervenes between the tercentenaries of 
two noteworthy editions of the old Scottish Psalm-Book, 
otherwise more formally entitled the Book of Common 

Order, and frequently referred to as “‘ Knox’s Liturgy.” 

From an Aberdeen and an Edinburgh Press there issued, in 
1633 and 1635 respectively, two editions of that book which were 
notable in that they were the latest which included the greater 
part—the 1635 edition contained all—of the prose material which 
had accumulated in it since its first promulgation by the General 
Assembly in 1564-5 under the title of the “‘ Forme of Prayers . . .” 
while on the musical side these editions reached a height which 
has not yet been surpassed in the history of the music of the Kirk 
of Scotland. 

As the material contained in these books is much too vast to 
permit of its being dealt with adequately in a lecture, I purpose 
merely to ask you to turn over with me, as it were, their pages, 
in the hope that even a bird’s-eye view of their contents may whet 
your appetites for a closer acquaintance with them. 

The slides which I hope to show you are, with a few exceptions, 
taken from photographs of the 1633 edition. 

Let us look first at their title pages. That for the 1633 edition, 
with which I propose to deal, reads as follows (Fig. 1): ‘‘ The 
Psames of David, in Prose and Metre; According to the Church 
of Scotland. The Psalms in Prose, on the Margine, according to 
the New Translation, 1610. In Aberdene, Imprinted by Edward 
Raban, for David Melvill, 1633. With Priviledge.” 

In the centre of the page there sits, in a comfortable-looking 
armchair, the Psalmist, crowned, and in the act of playing a 
small harp, the lower end of which rests against his thighs. On 
either side of this device, printed vertically, are the first and 
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second verses of the 96th Psalm, “‘ O sing unto the Lord, etc.” 
The page is surrounded by an ornamental border. 

The title page of the 1635 edition runs (Fig. 2): “‘ The Psalmes 
of David in Prose and Meeter. With their Whole Tunes in 
foure or mo parts, and some Psalmes in Reports. Whereunto is 
added many godly Prayers and an exact Kalendar for XXV 
yeeres tocome. Printed at Edinburgh by the Heires of Andrevy 
Hart, Anno Dom. 1635.” 

Here again we have a central device of the Royal Psalmist seated 
with his harp, held as before, but not flanked with any scriptural 
texts, while the page is surrounded with an ornamental border. 

We have here, then, editions issuing from an Aberdeen and an 
Edinburgh Press, over the names of Raban and Hart. These 
were the only printers of the Psalm Book from 1611 to 1635, the 
former being known to have issued twelve editions, and the 
latter eighteen. 

It seems superfluous to remind members of this Society of the 
circumstances in which the Psalm Book came into existence, but 
for those who are not familiar with them I may say briefly that 
on the death of Edward VI many of the more prominent of the 
members of the reform party in the Church of England found 
their position insecure under the Marian regime and crossed to 
the Continent. One group made the city of Geneva its head- 
quarters and established a Protestant congregation there. To 
its pastoral charge they called one Goodman, and, as his colleague, 
John Knox, who had recently refused the Bishopric of Rochester. 
The congregation adopted an order of public worship based 
largely on that of Calvin, who was then minister of the French 
congregation in the same city. When, after the accession of 
Elizabeth to the throne, it became safe for the Englishmen to 
return home, the colony at Geneva was broken up, but Knox 
instead of accompanying them to England returned to his native 
land and took an active part in the reorganisation of the Scottish 
Church, of which the first General Assembly met in 1560. In 
their first ‘“‘ Book of Discipline”’ reference is made to “the 
Booke of our Common Ordour callit the Ordour of Geneva,” and 
in 1562 the Assembly published for use in Scotland an enlarged 
edition of that Order. Two years later they were in a position 
to issue for uniform use in the Churches a still more comprehensive 
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edition, named after the Genevan Order, ‘“‘ The Forme of Prayers.” 
This edition contained a metrical version of all the Psalms, of 
which twenty-one were the work of Scottish Ministers, but the 
remainder were taken, with a few alterations, from the recently 
completed English Psalter. The earlier editions of the Psalm 
Book retained the title of “The Forme...” but from 1575 
onwards, with one solitary exception, every edition was entitled, 
“The Psalmes of David.” 

As regards the phrase “In Prose and Metre,” the earliest 
example of a Metrical Psalter with the prose version printed in 
the margin seems to have been one published in Holland in 1540, 
the prose in this case being in Latin, and it is significant that the 
first Scottish Psalm Book displaying this feature was an edition 
printed in Middelburg in 1599, and imported by “‘ Johne Gibsoun, 
his hienes buik binder.” The practice was continued in Holland 
at least to the middle of the eighteenth century. It was also 
a feature of the French psalters. 

In all the Edinburgh editions which have it the prose is taken 
from the Genevan Bible, but in Raban’s 1633 edition it is taken 
from the “‘ New Translation, 1610.” The only other edition 
having the authorized version in the margins was the very last 
edition of the Psalm Book to be printed, namely, that published 
by Tyler, in 1644, of which there is a copy in this Society’s 
Museum. 

On the obverse of the Title Page (1633) there is a eulogium of 
the Book of Psalms, headed ‘‘ The Argument.” In it are set 
forth the benefits which may be expected to accrue from their 
study to people of every type and in every contingency of life. 

Before entering on a description of the elements proper of the 
Psalm Book I must explain that I am taking them in the order 
as found in the Aberdeen edition of 1633, which varies from the 
majority of other editions. It is a strange fact that, after the 
Assembly had given its imprimatur to the first edition, the 
printers of succeeding editions appear to have arranged the 
contents in whatever order seemed good to them, and also added 
new features, both in prose and metre, apparently without any 
ecclesiastical supervision or sanction. The only instance we 
have of interference on the part of the Assembly was when it 
summoned Raban before it on a charge of having ‘“ manked ” 
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one of the common prayers, to wit, the second paragraph of the 
Evening Prayer in the edition before us. His defence was that 
he was “ short of paper,” and he got off with a rebuke ! 

Following the Argument comes the Kalendar, which was a 
feature common to many editions of the Psalm Book as it was 
of the old French Psalters and of the Book of Common Prayer. 
The amount of information furnished in the Scottish Kalendars 
varies, but the Saints’ Days and the Golden Number, used to fix 
the dates of the movable feasts of the Church, are invariably 
given. It seems anomalous that these should be given in the 
Service Book of a Church which did not observe Holy Days! 
There is also to be found secular information such as the changes 
of the moon, and for one day of each month the times of sunrise 
and sunset, while in the 1633 edition we get such items as the 
date of the Virgin’s Nativitie and the birthday of Charles I. In 
the Kalendar of Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book, February 17th 
is given as the date on which Noah sent out the dove for the 
second time, and August Ist as that on which Aaron died ! 

In some of the later editions of the Psalm Book there comes 
after the Kalendar a list of the principal Fairs of Scotland. This 
item is included in the Table of Contents of the 1635 edition, but 
the list itself is missing in the copy of that issue which is the 
property of the National Library of Scotland. 

After the Kalendar, the Aberdeen edition passes at once to the 
Order for Public Worship, but in the 1635, and most other issues, 
there comes a series of documents dealing with the polity of the 
Church rather than with its worship, in which alone we are 
particularly interested at the moment. These documents, which 
are derived from the Book of Geneva, are as follows :— 

(1) The Confession of Faith. 

(2) The Order of electing Ministers, Elders and Deacons, and 

of their office and dutie. 

(3) The Weeklie Assemblie of the Ministers, Elders and 

Deacons. 

(4) An Order for interpretation of the Scriptures and answering 

of doubts. 

These appear later in the Aberdeen Book, but there is not time 

to deal with them this evening. 
Before proceeding to outline the Order of Public Worship, it 
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may be well to glance at the Order of the Sunday Service of the 
Genevan refugees. It was a simple form of worship beginning 
with a prayer of confession, followed by the singing of a psalm, 
and an extempore prayer by the minister for the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit in his sermon, which immediately followed. After 
the sermon came a prayer for the Whole Estate of Christ’s Church 
and the Benediction. This Order was adhered to in the Book of 
Common Order, in which, however, alternative forms of prayer 
were provided for the ordinary service, and also prayers for 
special occasions. 


It would be impossible in the time at our disposal to quote at 
any length from these prayers, but after each heading I shall give 
the opening words for purposes of identification, and also the 
date of the edition of the Psalm Book in which each item first 
appeared. 

The Confession of Our Sinnes (1564). 


The Aberdeen edition omits the opening rubric, taken from the 
Genevan Book, which is found in most other editions, includ- 
ing that of 1564. It reads :— 


“When the Congregation is assembled at the houre appointed, 
the Minister useth this confession following, or lyke in effect, 
exorting the people dilligently to examin themselves, following 
in their hartes the tenor of his wordes.”’ 


The prayer is the second of two penitential prayers placed at 
the beginning of the Genevan Order of Worship, and is described 
as suitable “‘ for all states and tymes,” the other being “ framed 
to our tyme,” that is, to their plight as exiles for the Faith and 
in a time of persecution both in England and on the Continent. 

The prayer before us begins: “‘O Eternall God, and most 
mercifull Father, we confesse and acknowledge, here before Thy 
Divine Majestie, that we are miserable sinners; . . . . so that 
in us there is no goodnesse.”’ 


The precise source of this prayer has been a matter of some 
controversy, and it will be sufficient to say that it is of the same 
order as one which is to be found in all the reformed liturgies, alike 
in England and on the Continent. It is near akin to the General 
Confession in the Communion Service of the Book of Common 
Prayer, which, according to Procter and Frere, was derived from 


the “‘ Consultations ” of Hermann V. Wied, the pre-Reformation 
Bishop of Cologne, published in 1543. 

The prayer as it appears in the Psalm Book is also to be found 
in the Appendix of Daye’s Psalter (1582), and in other contem- 
porary Anglican publications. 

Another Confession and Prayer, commonlie used in the Church 
(of Edinburgh) on the day of Common Prayer (1564) :— 

“O dreadfull and most mightie God, thou that from the begin- 
ning hast declared Thy selfe a consuming fire . . . .” 

This prayer seems to be a modification of one found in the 
Scottish (1562) edition of the Genevan Service Book. It was 
there entitled ‘‘ A Confession of Sins, with prayer for remission 
of the same, to be used in these troublesome days.” 

Two other alternative forms of Confession were included in 
the Psalm Book, as follows :— 

“A Confession and Prayer, before the Sermon”’ (1575.) 

“ Trueth it is, O Lord, that we are unworthie to come to thy 
Godlie presence... .” 

“A Confession, together with Petitions to God, in the time of 
extreame troubles ; and yet commonly used in the Church, before 
the Sermon ’”’ (1564). 

“ Eternall and everlasting God, Father of our Lord Jesus 
eee 

Other editions have “Churches of Scotland” instead of 
“Church” in the title. 

Following the General Confessions there comes the Rubric :— 
“This done, the people sing a Psalme altogether, in a plaine tune: 
which ended, the Minister prayeth for the assistance of Gods 
holy Spirit, as the same shall mooue his heart : and so proceedeth 
to the Sermon; using after the Sermon, this Prayer following, 
or such like.” 

One or two points in this rubric deserve notice. A “ plaine 
tune,’ of course, means plain song, the melody sung in unison. 
The early reformers were bitterly opposed to the introduction of 
harmonic singing into public worship, lest it might distract atten- 
tion from the central object of the worshippers’ devotions. The 
beautiful harmonies written by Bourgeois and Goudimel were 
avowedly intended for use in private worship only. Indeed, it is 
stated that the continued opposition to the use of his harmonies 
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in public worship was largely responsible for the former leaving 
Geneva. 

“And so proceedcil: to the Sermon.” 

One is at once struck with the omission of any reference to the 
reading of the Scriptures. The explanation given by Dr. Maxwell, 
in his scholarly work on “ John Knox’s Genevan Service Book, 
1556,” is that the ‘‘ sermon ”’ consisted of the reading of passages 
of Scripture followed by an exposition of the portions read. He 
produces strong evidence in support of this view. If he is correct, 
this practice was a return to the “ homily” of the second and 
third centuries. 


In the ‘‘ Order of the Fast,”’ which comes later on in the Psalm 
Book, and which was “ set forth”’ by Knox and Craig, we find, 
however, that heads are suggested for a sermon based upon a 
text after the modern custom, and it must be remembered in this 
connection that the reading and the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures formed the main part of a mid-week service at Geneva, and 
also of the Reader’s Service, which, in Scotland, at a shortly 
later period, preceded the Minister’s service. 


The “ prayer following’ the Sermon was ‘A Prayer for the 
Whole Estate of Christ’s Church” (1564). This was taken ver- 
batim from the Genevan Service Book, and began ‘“‘Almightie 
God, and most mercifull Father, we humblie submit ourselves . .” 
It is a comprehensive prayer of intercession, the main petitions 
of which were :— 

(1) That the seed sown in the sermon might bring forth good 

fruit ; 

(2) For the guidance of the Holy Spirit in prayer ; 

(3) For an increase of faith, hope and love ; 
(4) For protection against enemies ; 


followed by prayers and supplications for “all men,” “ Kinges, 
Princes and Magistrates ”; “all such as are afflicted,” and “ the 
brethren which are persecuted.” Then follows the Lord’s Prayer, 
and this, in turn, is succeeded by a Collect, beautiful in phraseology, 
though imperfect in form: ‘‘All-mighty, and ever-living God, 
vouchsafe, we beseech thee, to grant us perfect continuance in 
Thy lyvely Fayth; augmenting the same in us dayly, till we 
grow to the full measure of our perfection in Christ ; whereof we 
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make our confession, saying: I believe in God, the Father, All- 
mightie, etc.” 

The punctuation of these opening words of the Apostles’ Creed 
in this Aberdeen edition is noteworthy. It is not pointed thus, 
apparently, in any Edinburgh-printed edition, and at first sight 
it looks as if Raban had inserted the comma after ‘‘ Father ”’ on 
his own initiative. On turning, however, to the exposition of 
the Creed, included in the Order of Baptism, this punctuation will 
be found in all the editions of the Psalm Book and also in Calder- 
wood’s “ History of the Kirk of Scotland.” The reason is that 
the Divine attributes connoted by the words “ Father” and 
“ Almighty’ are the subjects of separate sections of that 
exposition, which thus differentiates the not necessarily cognate 
ideas of Fatherhood and Omnipotence. According to Warren 
(Liturgy of the Ante-Nicene Church) the earliest known form of 
the Creed occurs in the “Apology ” of Aristides about 150 A.D., 
and in this the word “ Father” does not appear, the formula 
being “‘ We believe in one God, Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 
Earth.” The conjunction of the words “‘ Father” and “Almighty” 
can, however, be traced back to Irenaeus in the early part of the 
third century. 

After the recital of the Apostles’ Creed comes the closing 
Rubric :—‘‘ Then the people sing a Psalme, which ended, the 
Minister pronounceth one of these Blessings following: and so 
the Congregation departeth.”’ 

The Blessings were, of course, taken from the Genevan Bible, 
and read :— 

‘* The Lord blesse us, and save us: The Lord make His Face 
to shyne upon us, and be mercifull unto us: The Lord turne His 
Countenance towardes us, and graunt us His Peace.” 

“ The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
communion of the holie Ghost, be with us all. So bee it.” 

Following the Blessing there comes this long rubric :—‘ It 
shall not be necessarie for the Minister daylie to repeat all these 
things before mentioned ; but, beginning with some manner of 
Confession, to proceede to the Sermon: which ended, he eyther 
useth the Prayer for all estates, before mentioned, or else prayeth 
as the Spirit of God shall mooue his heart ; framing the same 
according to the tyme and matter which he hath intreated of. 
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And if there shall be at any tyme any present Plague, Famine, 
Pestilence, Warres, or such lyke, which be evident tokens of 
Gods wrath ; as it is our part to acknowledge our sinnes to be 
th’ occasion thereof, so we are appoynted, by the Scriptures, to 
give ourselves to mourning, fasting and prayer, as the meanes to 
turne away Gods heavie displeasure. Therefore, it shall be 
convenient, that the Minister at such tyme, doe not only admonish 
the people thereof, but also use some forme of Prayer, according 
as the present necessitie requireth ; to the which hee may appoynt, 
by a common consent, some severall day after the Sermon, 
weeklie to be observed.” 

At this point the ordinary Sunday Service of the Book of 
Geneva came to an end, but the two prayers which are set out 
below were added to it on its adoption for use by the Church of 
Scotland. 

These two Prayers following are used in the (French) Church of 
Geneva. The first serveth for Sunday, after the Sermon: and the 
other is sayde upon Wednesday, which is the day of Common Prayer. 

A Prayer, after the Sermon. 

‘“‘ Almightie-God, and heavenly Father, since thou hast pro- 
mised . . .” (1562). 

This prayer follows closely the lines of Calvin’s prayer after 
the sermon, and, as Maxwell has pointed out, it appears to be an 
adaptation of Huycke’s translation of that prayer. Its scope is 
similar to that of the prayer for the Whole Estate of Christ’s 
Church, but it ends in a long expansion of the petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer, taken seriatim. 

This Prayer following is to be said after the Sermon on the day 
of Common Prayer: and is very proper now for our estate and 
tyme, to move us lo true repentance, and to turne backe God’s sharpe 
rods, which yet threaten us. (1562). 

“God Almighty and Heavenly Father . . .” 

The contents of this prayer are mainly confessional asking for 
forgiveness, and making intercession for others, especially those 
that are afflicted. 

The 1633 edition adds at the end of the prayer the words: 
““O God, heare us, and helpe us, even for Christ Jesus sake, 
Amen.” It omits a short rubric found in other editions: ‘ To 
this the Minister addeth that part which is in the former prayer 
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marked (*),”’ this being a paragraph of intercession for all princes 
and rulers. 

Following these prayers for use at the ordinary diets of worship, 
we have five prayers compiled for special circumstances, and one 
for the Sovereign. 

“Prayers, used in the Church, in the tyme of persecution by 
strangers: and also when the Lord’s Supper is to be ministred ” 
(1564). 

The Edinburgh editions are more outspoken and say quite 
frankly “ used in the Churches of Scotland in the time of their 
persecution by Frenchmen; but principally when the Lordes 
Table was to be ministered.” 

“ Eternall, and ever-living God .. . .” 

The persecution referred to was, inter alia, the laying waste of 
large areas of Fifeshire by the French garrison at Leith in an 
endeavour to stamp out the party of reform. The latter were 
at last driven to invoke the aid of Elizabeth, which was formally 
granted under the terms of the Treaty of Berwick, February 
27th, 1559—60. This was signed on behalf of Elizabeth by 
Norfolk, and by Commissioners on behalf of “the noble and 
mightie Prince James, Duke of Chattelerault, secund person of 
the realme of Scotland, . . . . and the remanent lords of his 
part, joyned with him in this caus, for maintenance and defence 
of the ancient rights and liberteis of their countrie.” (Calder- 
wood.) 

But the Queen Regent’s French garrison at Leith held out 
against the combined forces of England and Scotland, until, after 
her death in June, 1560, the Treaty of Edinburgh was signed 
between Elizabeth of England and Francis and Mary of Scotland, 
in accordance with which the great bulk of the French troops 
were withdrawn. The English army likewise quitted Scottish 
soil on July 16th, and the reformers were now free to settle down 
to the new organisation of the Church. 

The prayer contains bitter sentences of complaint about the 
conduct of “‘ that nation, O Lord, for whose aliance our fathers 
and predecessours have shed their blood, and we (whom by 
tyrannie they oppresse) have oft sustained the hazard of battell..” 

In the paragraphs added to the prayer for use “‘ so oft as the 
Lord’s Table is ministered,’”’ there occurs this beautiful clause :— 
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* Give us grace, O Father, so to eate His Flesh, and so to drinke 
His Blood, that hereafter we live no more in our selves, and 
according to our corrupt nature, but that Hee may live in us, to 
conduct and guide us to that most blessed lyfe that abydeth for 
ever.” This portion of the prayer is derived from Calvin. 

The Treaty of Edinburgh called forth “A thanksgiving unto 
God, after our deliverance from the tyrannie of the Frenchmen: with 
prayers made for the continuance of the peace betwixt the Realms 
of England and Scotland ”’ (1564). 

** Now, Lord, seeing that we enjoy comfort ... .” 

There was a service of thanksgiving at St. Giles’s on the 19th 
of July, 1560, at which Knox officiated, and this prayer may have 
been composed for that occasion. 

Two prayers which do not call for comment are :— 

“A Prayer used in the Assemblies of the Church, as well particular, 
as generall”’ (1564), and “A Prayer, when God threateneth his 
judgements ” (1575), and the same may be said of “A Prayer, in 
tyme of affliction” (1575), save that it must have been an un- 
conscious humorist who was responsible for printing it, in Hart’s 
1617 edition, immediately after the Marriage Service! On the 
other hand “A Prayer for the King” (1575), which brings the 
Order of Public Worship to a close, is of special interest as it is 
included in an abbreviated form in the Book of Common Prayer. 
In the Psalm Book it appears in its original form as found in an 
addendum to a small volume of private devotion entitled ‘‘Psalms 
or Prayers taken out of holye Scripture,” published in 1545 by 
Berthelet, printer to the King. 

“O Lord Jesus Christ, most high, most mightie, King of Kings, 
Lord of Lords, the only Ruler of Princes, the verie Son of God, 
on whose right hand sitting, doest from thy throne beholde all 
the dwellers upon earth: with most lowlie hearts we beseech 
thee, vouchsafe with favorable regard, to behold our most 
gracious Soveraygne, Charles, by thy Grace, our Kinges Majesty, 
together with his Queene, and their happie offspring: replenish 
them with the grace of thine holie Spirit, that they may always 
incline to thy will, and walke in thy way: Keepe them farre from 
ignorance ; and through thy gift, let prudence and knowledge 
abound in their royal hearts: endew them plentifullie with 
heavenlie gifts: grant them in health and wealth long to live : 
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And give them an happie offspring: heape glorie and honour 
upon them: glad them with the joy of thy countenance: so 
strengthen them, that they may vanquish and overcome all their 
and our foes, and be dread and feared of all the enemies of this 
their Realme. Amen.” 

Following the Order for Public Worship there comes a series 
of documents of Genevan origin dealing with the polity of the 
Church. To some of these we have already referred, and we 
pass to one of purely Scottish parentage :— 

“The forme and Order of Election of the Superintendent, which 
may serve in Election of all other Ministers. At Edinburgh, the 9. 
of March, 1560. John Knox being Minister.” 

The only point of interest in this Order for us to-day is the 
question of what the precise duties of the Superintendents were. 
According to Dr. Janet Macgregor they were primarily travelling 
preachers, as Knox himself and Willok had been in the Church 
of England under Edward VI. But they had also laid upon 
them certain administrative duties, such as the oversight of the 
Readers in the parishes where as yet there were no ministers, 
and of the Ministers themselves in those areas which had been 
provided with them. 

Passing over “The Order of the Ecclesiasticall Discipline,” 
taken direct from the Book of Geneva, we come to “The Order 
of Excommunication, and of publicke Repentance, used in the Church 
of Scotland, and commanded to be printed, by the generall assemblie 
of the same, in the moneth of June, 1571.” 

This document extends to no less than 38 pages. It was 
drawn up by Knox in 1567 and submitted in December of that 
year to the General Assembly, which appointed a Commission to 
“sight ” it. The Commission consisted of Willok, John Craig, 
Robert Pont, Row, Lindesay, Christison and James Craig. Of 
these John Craig and Pont were notable in that they were the 
only Scottish contributors to the Scots metrical psalter, the 
former composing fifteen and the latter six of the versions finally 
included in the Psalm Book of 1564. 

The certificate which the Commission appended to the Order 
was as follows :—“‘ This Booke is thought necessarie and profitable 
for the Church, and comanded to be printed, by the Generall 
Assemblie. Set foorth by John Knox, Minister: And sighted 
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by us, whose names follow, as we are appoynted by the sayd 
Generall Assemblie, 1567.” 

The Order was not in fact printed till 1569, when it was issued 
as a separate publication by Lekprevik, the official printer, and it 
was incorporated in the Book of Common Order in 1571. It is 
a very long document and I shall content myself with quoting 
the effective clauses of the sentence on the impenitent :— 

Thy expressed Word is our assurance, and therefore 
in boldnesse of the same, here in Thy Name, and at the comand- 
ment of this Thy present Congregation, we cut off, seclude and 
excommunicate, from Thy Bodie, and from our Societie, N., as 
a prowde contemner, and slanderous person, and a member, for 
the present, altogether corrupted, and pernicious to the bodie. 
And this his sinne, (albeit with sorrow of our hearts) by vertue 
of our Ministerie, we bynde, and pronounce the same to bee 
bound, in Heaven andearth... .” 

The phrase “‘ at the commandment of this Thy present Con- 
gregation ” refers to the fact that before the sentence of excom- 
munication was pronounced they were asked to say whether it 
should be proceeded with. “If that no man make intercession 
for the obstinate, then let the minister proceede and say . . .” 
Thus the act of exclusion was not that of the Minister or Session, 
but a corporate act of the whole congregation. Happily if the 
offender became penitent his reception back to membership of 
the Church was just as cordial, and his official absolution as 
complete, as his expulsion had been drastic. The formula ran :— 

“The forme of Absolution. 

In the Name and Authoritie of Jesus Christ, I, the Minister 
of His blessed Evangell, with consent of the whole ministerie and 
Church, absolue thee, N., from the Sentence of Excémunication, 
from the sin by thee comitted, and from all censures laid against 
thee for the same heretofore, according to thy repentance ; and 
pronounce thy sin to be loosed in Heaven, and thee to be received 
agayn to the Society of Jesus Christ, to His Body the Church, to 
the participation of His Sacraments, and finally, to the fruition 
of all His Benefits, in the Name of God, the Father, the Sonne, 
and the Holy Spirit : So be it.” 

The Scottish reformers were anything but Low Churchmen ! 

The Visitation of the Sick, next in order, opens with a short 
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series of suggestions as to the discharge of this ministerial duty; 
in them the material needs of the invalid are remembered as 
well as the spiritual. These instructions were taken direct from 
the Genevan Order, but in the Psalm Book there was added 
a prayer, seven pages in length, a model, in this respect, of what 
a prayer at the bedside should mot be. 

Immediately succeeding the above order comes that for “‘ The 
Buriall.” Another instance of grim humour! It is short, and 
I give it in extenso :—‘ The Corpse shall bee reverently brought 
to the Grave, accompanied with the Congregation, without any 
further ceremonies: which being buried, the Minister, if hee be 
present and required, goeth to the Church, if it bee not too farre 
off, and maketh some comfortable Exhortation to the People, 
touching Death, and the Resurrection. Then blesseth the 
people, and so dismisseth them.”’ The words in italics were not 
in the Genevan Service Book from which the remainder is taken. 

We now come to the longest of the prose documents in the 
Psalm Book, A Treatise of Fasting. It extends to fifty-one pages, 
beginning with the following introduction :— 

“The Superintendents, Ministers and Commissioners of the 
Reformed Churches within this Realme, meeting in the Generall 
Assemblie, at Edinburgh, December 25, anno 1565, to all who 
truely professe the Lord Jesus, in every place, wish grace and 
mercy, from God the Father, and His Sonne, our Lord, together 
with the Holy Spirit : Amen.” 

The historical incidents which brought this treatise into being 
are more interesting than the contents of the document. The 
General Assembly at its meeting in June of this year had drawn 
up six “ articles’ for submission to Queen Mary. They asked 
for the total abolition of the Mass, the surrender of the revenues 
of the old Church, which the Crown had seized, and their devotion 
to a reasonable “ sustentation ” for the reformed ministry, and 
what remained to the relief of the poor and the spread of education. 
They also asked that crime should be punished and judges 
appointed for each area to enforce the law. A theological test 
for teachers and university professors, and the easing of the 
burden of tithes on the “ poore labourers of the ground,” com- 
pleted the demands. Before the Assembly met again in December 
and received the Queen’s replies to the “ articles ” there had been 
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stirring events in Scotland. Mary, who had already married 
Darnley secretly in Rizzio’s apartments at Stirling Castle, re- 
married him publicly at Holyrood House on July 27th (or 29th), 
and on the following day had him and herself proclaimed King 
and Queen of Scotland. Incensed at this headstrong act, done 
without consultation with the Estates or leading nobility, the 
latter rose under Murray in the West of Scotland in October. 
Mary marched against them from Edinburgh at the head of an 
army of 18,000 men, and Murray, finding himself deserted by 
some of his chief supporters, fled to Carlisle and thence to New- 
castle, this episode being known as the ‘‘ Chase-about-Road.” 

About the same time Mary was invited, and was believed to 
have agreed, to join Philip of Spain’s League for the suppression 
of Protestantism, which he had formed at the instigation of the 
Pope. 

There was therefore nothing very encouraging for them in the 
political atmosphere when the Assembly met in December. 
Mary’s replies, when read to them, were not altogether unsatis- 
factory, but did not go as far as they desired, and they asked 
her to “reform” them. In view of the crisis threatening both 
Church and State, the Assembly, after due consideration, decided 
to order a general fast, and “‘ ordeaned Mr. Knox and Mr. John 
Craig, Ministers of Edinburgh, to sett doun the forme of the 
exercise which was to be used for the fast, and to cause Robert 
Lickprivick print it.” 

The Fast was fixed for the first two Sundays in May (1566), in 
anticipation of the meeting of Parliament soon after. Calder- 
wood’s account of it runs :—“ The first and secund Lord’s Day 
of May wascelebrated universallie the first publick fast which we 
had after the Reformation, which exercise became frequent 
afterwards,” and then follows in his story the following”pathetic 
note :—‘‘ Earnest prayer was made at this fast for a safe deliverie 
of the Queen’s birth.” With all her faults they loved her still ! 
The young prince was born on June 19th. 

The fast was to last for eight days, beginning on a Saturday 
evening at 8 p.m., and lasting till the following Sunday week at 
5 p.m. The Sundays alone were to be days of abstinence, food on 
those days to consist of “‘ Bread and Drinke” only. Gorgeous 
apparel was to be avoided throughout the period of the fast, and 
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on the two Sundays games were to be abstained from. The 
inference is obvious that they were not forbidden on ordinary 
Sundays. 

There were to be daily “ exercises” for persons living in the 
towns; both forenoon and afternoon, and the chapters of Scripture 
to be read, classified as Psalms and Histories, were laid down for 
each service. All were from the Old Testament. From persons 
living “ to landwart ” attendance was expected on Sundays only. 

Incidentally it may be noted that the first day of the week is 
always referred to in the Psalm Book as “ the Lord’s Day ” or 
as “‘ Sunday ”—the Jewish word “‘ Sabbath,” and its implications, 
had apparently not yet been imposed on Scotland. 

At the end of one of the prayers there occurs the following 
quaintly worded rubric :—‘‘ This Confession ended . . . . the 
Minister shall wish every man to descend secretly into himselfe, 
and examine his owne conscience, wherein he findeth himselfe 
guilty before God: the Minister, with the People, prostrating 
themselves, and remayning on their Knees, in private Meditation, 
a reasonable space, as a quarter of an houre or more.” 

Note the attitude suggested for prayer. 

Within the confines of the Treatise of Fasting, though not an 
integral part of it, there is a list of :— 

“‘ Certayne Chapters and Partes of the Scriptures used by the 
Ministers of Edinburgh and Holy Rood House, in the tyme of God’s 
Visitation by the Pest : and when as in the Court rang all impietie, 
such as Murder, Whoredom, and contempt of Gods Word. But 
especially when the Queene was stricken, by Gods Hand, in 
Jedburgh. Also, in the tyme of Famine, and Dearth: and at 
such other tymes as God gave occasion, and according to the 
manner of the scourge.” 

The “ Pest ” referred to was no doubt one of the outbreaks of 
plague common in those days, and it is significant that in Queen 
Elizabeth’s Prayer Book there is, under date 1563, a prayer of 
“ thanksgeving to God for withdrawing and ceasing the plage.” 

As regards the illness with which the Queen of Scots was stricken 
at Jedburgh, Calderwood relates that while staying at Borthwick 
Castle, with her infant son, then aged three months, she received 
tidings that Bothwell had been injured while arresting a thief at 
Hermitage. She set off post haste to see him and had him 
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brought into Jedburgh to be nursed. In a few days she had him 
conveyed to her own house there, but almost at once she “fell 
grievouslie sicke.”” On hearing this Darnley hurried to Jedburgh 
hoping that “in this tyme of her humiliation, her heart might be 
bowed.”” So far, however, from this being the case, she not only 
refused to receive him, but gave orders that no one was to “ rise 
to salute him, nor give him lodging ” in Jedburgh. 

Apart from some forms of prayer for private use to be found 
at the end of the Psalm Book the only prose materials now re- 
maining are the Orders of Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and 
Marriage. These were all based on the corresponding orders in 
the Genevan Service Book, and I shall make free use of Dr. 
Maxwell’s edition of it in the notes which follow on these orders 
as they appear in the Psalm Book. 

The Order of Baptisme opens with the following rubric from 
the Genevan Order :—“ First note, that for as much as it is not 
permitted by Gods Word, that Women should preach, or minister 
the Sacraments: and it is evident, that the Sacraments are not 
ordayned of God, to be used in private Corners, as Charms, or 
Sorceries ; but left to the Congregation, and necessarily annexed 
to Gods word, as Seals of the same. Therefore the Infant which 
is to be baptized, shall be brought to the Church, on the day 
appointed for Preaching, and Common Prayer, accompanied 
with the Father, and God-fathers. So that after the Sermon, 
the child being presented to the Minister, he demands this question: 
Doe you here present this Child to be baptized ? earnestly desir- 
ing that it may be ingrafted in the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ. 

The Answere. Yea, we require the same.” 

The Minister then proceeds to explain the meaning of the 
Sacrament at some length, concluding with: ‘ To the intent 
that wee may be assured, that you the Father, and the Sureties, 
consent to the performance hereof, declare here before the Face 
of His Congregation, the sum of that Fayth wherein you believe, 
and will instruct this child.” 

This is followed by the rubric :—‘ Then the Father, or, in his 
absence, the God-father, shall rehearse the Articles of his Fayth : 
which done, the Minister expoundeth the same, as followeth.” 

This exposition, which had been tacked on the Genevan Order 
by the Assembly, extends to no less than six pages, and must have 
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been trying to the patience of all concerned, with the possible 
exception of the infant! At its conclusion the Sacrament was 
continued very much as it is to-day. 

Dr. Maxwell points out that as the baptism took place in the 
Church, and as soon as possible after the birth of the child, fre- 
quently indeed on the same day, it was obviously impossible for 
the mother to be present, and hence the prominent position 
assigned to the father. This he still enjoys to-day, when, although 
the mother is now present, no notice is taken of her unless she 
is called on to still the infant’s cries ! 

The Lord’s Supper opens with the rubric :—‘‘ Upon the day 
that the Lord’s Supper is ministered, which commonly is used 
once a moneth, or as often as the Congregation shall thinke 
expedient, the Minister useth to say as followeth.” 

Here come the words of institution, from I. Cor. 11, but which, 
Dr. Maxwell has pointed out, are not taken word for word from 
any known translation of the N.T. “This done the Minister 
proceedeth to the exhortation,” the opening sentences of which 
are taken almost verbatim from the second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI, while those remaining closely follow Huycke’s 
translation of Calvin’s Order. 

“ The Exhortation ended the Minister commeth down from the 
Pulpit, and sitteth at the Table ; every Man and Woman, in lyke 
manner, taking their place, as occasion best serveth. Then the 
Minister taketh Bread and giveth thanks, eyther in the words 
following, or the like in effect.” 

It is not made clear whether the Minister remained seated 
while taking the bread and during the Thanksgiving, but, in the 
desire to follow the example of Jesus as closely as possible in this 
ordinance, he may have done so. Then follows the rubric :— 

‘* This done, the Minister breaketh the Bread, and delivereth 
it to the People: who distribute and divide the same amongst 
themselves, according to our Saviour Christes Commandement : 
and lykewyse giveth the Cuppe. During which tyme some place 
of Scripture is read, which doeth lyvely set foorth the Death of 
Christ : to the intent, that our eyes and senses may not only be 
occupied in these outward signes of Bread and Wine, which are 
called the Visible Word : but that our hearts and mynds also may 
be fully fixed in the contemplation of the Lord’s Death, which 
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is by this Holy Sacrament represented. And after this Action 
is done, he giveth Thanks, saying : ” 

There follows quite a short prayer, succeeded by a rubric :— 
“The Action thus ended, the People sing the CIII Psalme, My 
Soule, give laude, &c., or some other, of Thanksgiving ; which 
ended, one of the Blessings before mentioned is recited: and so 
they ryse from the Table, and depart.” 

Then follows an apologia for this method of celebration of the 
Supper, addressed, curiously enough, ‘‘ To the Reader,” it being 
set out thus in the Book of Geneva. 

The only points of procedure in the ritual which differs from 
our present practice are that the words of institution and the 
exhortation are delivered from the pulpit; that the Minister 
apparently delivers the elements directly to “the People,” and 
that a suitable portion of Scripture is read to them while they are 
participating. This last practice might be revived to-day with 
great advantage. 

The Forme of Marriage opens with the rubric :—“ After the 
Bandes, or Contract, hath beene published three severall dayes 
in the Congregation (to the intent, that if any person have interest, 
or title, to eyther of the Parties, they may have sufficient tyme 
to make their challenge) the Parties assembled at the beginning 
of the Sermon: and the Minister, at tyme convenient, sayeth 
as followeth.” 

The service was taken word for word from the Book of Geneva, 
and is not very different from modern practice, except that, as 
Dr. Maxwell has pointed out, no mention is made of the use of the 
ring, and the couple are not pronounced man and wife; the 
theory in the Continental Reformed Churches, and in Scotland, 
being that consent constituted the marriage, which was afterwards 
merely blessed by the Church. 

From 1564 till 1615 Calvin’s Catechism had formed a separate 
section of the Psalm Book, but in the latter year the Heidelberg 
Catechism was substituted for it. After that year a Catechism 
is not found in any edition. 

In the Genevan Book certain hymns were added at the end of 
the Psalms, in imitation of the practice in the French Psalter. 
They were dropped by the Church of Scotland in its 1564 issue 
of the Psalm Book, but began to reappear from 1575 onwards. 
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The 1633 edition has ten, and the 1635 edition twelve, of these 
pieces, including metrical versions of the Ten Commandments, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Creed. From one of the other 
pieces, ‘‘ The Lamentation of a Sinner,” is taken Hymn 40] in the 
new Church Hymnary, “ O Lord, turn not away Thy face.” The 
hymns are followed in both the editions we are considering by a 
few prayers for private use. 

Turning now to the Psalter proper, which in Raban’s edition 
comes immediately after the Forme of Marriage, it is unnecessary 
to discuss the Psalms themselves, as this was done at some length 
in a recent issue of our Society’s “ Journal.” The only thing I 
would like to say about them now is that while they were fre- 
quently, and justly, criticised as being mere doggerel, they are 
nevertheless excellent examples of pure Anglo-Saxon speech, 
mainly monosyllabic, and admirably adapted to fulfil the function 
for which Sternhold originally intended them, namely, to furnish 
the lowly with wholesome songs to sing. 

The first verse of Psalm I, shown in Fig. 3, will illustrate what 
I mean. It contains only one word which is not pure A.-S., and 
scores of other verses similarly constituted could be quoted. It 
must be remembered, too, that these paraphrases were written 
before the Golden Age of English literature had dawned, Shake- 
speare being born in the year in which the first edition of the 
Scottish Psalter was completed, and Milton not for a generation 
later. 

In both the editions under review there are included with the 
Psalms short metrical doxologies, termed in them “ Conclusions.” 
The Aberdeen edition had three such in C.M. and also thirty-one 
others for Psalms written in other metres, but Hart’s edition 
had only those in C.M. 

Turning to the music of these Psalters, it will be seen (Fig. 3) that 
in the 1633 edition the melody only is supplied. It was written 
generally in the old Tenor stave, but not infrequently in the 
Alto, and very occasionally in the Treble stave. With three 
exceptions in this issue, and two in that of 1635, the tunes are all 
double, the Old Hundredth being one of these exceptions. Roughly 
speaking two-thirds of the Psalms had “ proper ” tunes assigned 
to them. To the others there was prefixed the rubric, “ Sing 
this as the —th Psalm.” 
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This system of linking up one Psalm with the tune of another 
led to certain melodies becoming favoured to the exclusion even 
of the proper tunes. And so towards the end of the sixteenth 
century there evolved a class of “common” tunes which could 
be sung to any Psalm of a certain metre. As 80 per cent. of the 
Psalms in the Scottish Psalter, and still more in the English, were 
written in Common Metre (8, 6, 8, 6) there was ample scope for 
the new type of tunes. They were first included in the Psalm Books 
as a separate class in Hart’s 1615 edition, their number being 
twelve. In 1633, Raban had a collection of fifteen, and with 
them he made a great advance in Scottish ecclesiastical music by 
issuing them in four-voice parts. He had already, in his 1625 
edition, included one example of four-part composition, in the 
style then known as “ in Reports,” that is, in the form of “canons,” 
one voice taking up the melody shortly behind a preceding voice 
in such a way as not to produce discord. In his 1635 edition, 
Hart went one better than Raban, and provided four-voice 
music for all the “ proper” tunes, and increased the number of 
“ Common Tones ” to thirty-one, adding at the same time settings 
“in Reports ” to eight psalms. The “ common” tunes were of 
four lines only. 

The introduction of four-voice parts raised no problem in the 
printing of the “common” tunes, as they were not wedded to 
any set of words, but the “ proper ” tunes were, and the question 
at once presented itself of how the four parts were to be arranged, 
as the system of printing them in two staves had not yet been 
devised. As will be seen in Fig. 4, the Tenor, or “ Church part,” 
is printed along with the first two verses of the Psalm, and 
immediately before it comes the Bassus and Trebble, the 
Contra coming just after the heading of the Psalm. This 
conjunction of the Bass and Treble parts is also seen in the 
arrangement of the music “in Reports,” as shown in Fig. 5. 
In them, as also in his “Common” tunes, Hart has printed one 
brace of parts facing in one direction, and the other vis-a-vis. 
The explanation of this seems to be, as Livingston has suggested, 
that the singers were placed in couples facing each other, with 
the music on a table or flat desk between them. This arrange- 
ment would save the expense of a separate book for each singer, 
an important consideration in those days. In support of this 
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theory we know from contemporary records that a table was 
oiten placed below the pulpit for the ‘‘ uptaker ” of the Psalms 
and his “‘ bairnis,” and that in 1587 the Session of the High Kirk 
of Glasgow did ‘“‘ appoint four men to sit beside him.” 

I have now come to the end of this very inadequate account 
of these old editions of John Knox’s Liturgy, and can only hope, 
as I said at the outset, that it may prove sufficient to stimulate 
some of you to cultivate a closer acquaintance with this old 
standard of the Church of our forefathers. 


In conclusion, I must express my thanks for their courtesy 
to the officials of the British Museum, the Watson Music and 
the Rylands Libraries, Manchester, and especially to W. 
Beattie, Esq., Keeper of Printed Books, at the National Library 
of Scotland, through whose kindness I was able to obtain 
photographs of the music in the 1635 edition. 





Edmund Calamy (1071-1732) and the 


Camisards. 
By O. M. GrirFitHs, Pu.D. 


During the years 1703 and 1704 the talk of every coffee house 
in Europe was centred upon the revolt of the Camisards or 
Huguenots of the Cevennes against the attempt of Louis XIV 
to convert them to Catholicism by force. The persecutions 
which they had endured since 1689 had excited the Cevenols 
to active resistance and such religious enthusiasm that even the 
children prophesied and the leaders were ranked according to 
their measure of spiritual gifts. In 1702, the Camisards, led by 
Spirit Seguier, a wool-carder, “‘ whose soul was like a garden full 
of shelter and of fountains,’ gathered at Pont de Montverde, 
broke into the house of their most merciless oppressor, the Abbé 
du Cheyla, and stabbed him to death. They then took to the 
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hills and, led by Jean Cavalier, who had a genius for guerilla 
warfare, for over two years evaded the efforts of Marshal Julien 
and his successor, Marshal Villars, to dislodge them. The Marquis 
de Miremont urged the English Government, then engaged in 
the War of the Spanish Succession, to send them assistance and, 
as it was apparent that the Camisard revolt was diverting French 
forces from the campaign against Marlborough, Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel received orders to supply the rebels with stores and 
ammunition. The Fleet moved towards Cette and despatched 
a boat to land at Maguelonne but, owing to misunderstandings, 
the Camisards did not appear at the landing-place, and Captain 
Harris returned without unloading the supplies. Without 
foreign help the Camisards could not resist indefinitely and in 
1704, Cavalier made a favourable peace treaty with Marshal 
Villars and left the country. He raised a regiment of fellow- 
refugees for the English army which fought with extreme gallantry 
at the Battle of Almanza. In return for his services Cavalier 
was made Lieutenant-Governor of Jersey and granted the rank 
of Major-General. The Camisards rejected the terms of peace 
obtained by Cavalier and continued the struggle until 1705 when 
their remaining leader, “‘ Count’ Roland, was killed. After 
this disaster the Camisards tried to leave the country and a large 
number of refugees successfully escaped to England. 

Among the refugees who settled in London during 1706 was a 
group who found the prospect of working quietly for their living 
and worshipping without the interference or interest of their 
neighbours appallingly monotonous. The re-action after their 
life of intense excitement was too complete to be endured and 
they drew attention to the fact that their powers of prophecy 
had not ceased with the campaign in the Cevennes. Their leaders, 
Elias Marion, Cavalier the younger and Durand Fage, were not 
men with very high reputations. Cavalier the elder witnessed 
that he had soon found it necessary to remove Marion from a 
position of responsibility and refused to recognise any kinship 
with the young Cavalier, denying that the youth had ever 
prophesied in the Cevennes. The Camisards held Durand Fage 
to be a “‘ coward and a poltroon.” The “ Prophets,’ however, 
soon gathered an audience as it was rumoured that they were 
divinely inspired to raise an army to attack the French in Lan- 
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guedoc and they held their followers by the religious hopes and 
fears which their revelations aroused. Later they were said to 
have paid their supporters at the rate of fifteen shillings a week. 
“ The young woman who sells pies ” seems to have been a typical 
member, but they attracted the notice of three men of position, 
Monsieur Faccio, who became their Secretary, Sir Richard 
Bulkeley and John Lacy. Nicholas Faccio was a scientist and 
geometrician whose achievements were well-known and respected. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Society and his theory of the Zodiacal 
Light was generally accepted ; he was famous, moreover, as the 
instigator of the quarrel between Newton and Leibnitz over the 
authorship of the theory of the differential calculus. Calamy 
met Faccio at Utrecht where he was reputed to be a Spinozist. 
Sir Richard Bulkeley was a dilettante who claimed to have 
invented a calash which could not be overturned, but which, 
according to Evelyn, caught fire every ten miles. He was 
evidently drawn into the fellowship through his inquisitiveness 
and credulity. The third, John Lacy, usually known as Esquire 
Lacy, was a wealthy Presbyterian who had “a considerable 
hand ” in the settlement of Calamy at Westminster and was a 
member of his congregation. Lacy had recently lost a lawsuit 
and was in an excitable state of mind when he first met the Prophets. 

The tidings which the Prophets delivered were consolations 
to the Elect and threats of utter destruction to the rest of the 
world. Earthquakes, fire and brimstone would consume the 
contumacious who dared to question the authority of their 
inspirations. Among more definite statements which were 
unfulfilled were the deposition of Louis XIV, the destruction of 
Versailles and Marley and an unexpected salvo from the Tower 
on a given date. The Prophets were shaken by rigors and a 
prolonged thrumming was heard in their throats before any words 
were formed. They were aware when the seizures were approach- 
ing but usually professed to be unable to recall their prophecies, 
which were taken down by others. These transcripts were 
published in Lacy’s “ Warnings” and his “ Revelation of the 
Dealings of God to His Unworthy Servant, John Lacy ” and other 
pamphlets. The prophets claimed that certain of their members 
could speak in “ tongues,” particularly in Latin, of which they 
had no knowledge. 
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They also claimed to be able to work miracles of healing, though 
it is interesting to note that Lacy was sufficiently honest to admit 
that their attempts were not always successful. Some of their 
results were due to happy accidents of treatment and were pro- 
bably genuine cures by natural means, as the case of a carbuncle 
which Lacy ordered to be lanced and covered with a clean dressing. 
Other miracles on the other hand were as obviously charlatanism, 
for on one occasion the Prophets announced that, at a fixed hour, 
a tumour would rise in the throat of Elizabeth Gray and that 
Lacy would cure it. An “ Honest Quaker ” who went to see the 
miracle reported that the girl beat her head against a cushion 
till she was black in the face and pressed her chin down in order 
to tighten the neck muscles and give the appearance of swollen 
tissue, but that when her head was lifted there was no deformity 
whatsoever. As these miracles did not sufficiently increase 
their fame, the Prophets, according to Alexander Cunningham, 
the historian, offered to raise Dr. Wells from the dead in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard on May Ist, 1707. Cunningham gave a full account 
of their boast and of the disappointment of the crowd who waited 
to see the miracle but the incident was seldom recalled by other 
hostile critics. Their project was probably obscured at the time 
by the Royal Thanksgiving Service for the Union of England and 
Scotland held at St. Paul’s on the same day and may well have 
been forgotten after their later enormity at Bunhill Fields. 

Meanwhile the public were becoming increasingly aware that 
the Prophets were a disgrace to religion and a menace to 
peace. A pamphlet was published to show that the events in 
the Cevennes which had seemed so admirable when the Camisards 
were possible allies against the French had been in truth “ pre- 
tended revelations, false prophecies and hypocritical behaviour,” 
accompanied by “barbarous desolations by burnings, horrid 
sacrileges and other villanies.” Steele, then Gazetteer, attacked 
them and Shaftesbury directed against them his “ Letter con- 
cerning Enthusiasm.” 

They had so rapidly become a scandal that the Bishop of 
London requested the Consistory of the French Church in the 
Savoy to make investigations. The Consistory sent for Marion, 
Cavalier and Fage, and after giving them a hearing declared that 
their claims to inspiration were false. When the Prophets 
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continued their meetings the Consistory again sent for them, 
but Fage alone obeyed the summons. The attitude of the 
Consistory was approved by the Deputies of the French Churches 
and the Church in Leadenhall Street reported that their member, 
M. Testis, who had attended the Prophets’ meeting, had been 
very unfavourably impressed. At the instance of the Church 
in the Savoy, the Civil Authorities intervened and Marion, John 
Aude and Faccio were tried before Lord Chief Justice Holt on 
November 18th, 1707, on a charge of publishing “ false and 
scandalous pamphlets.” They were found guilty and sentenced 
to be exposed to the people on a scaffold at Charing Cross bearing 
a paper describing their misdeeds in their hats. 

This penalty did not, however, quench the Prophets, who 
decided in the Spring of 1708 to submit their claims to two tests. 
In his last ‘‘ Warnings’ Lacy declared that a sign would be 
given during the six months ending April 29th, 1708, while for 
May a further manifestation of their powers was promised. One 
of their number, a surgeon named Emes, had died on the 23rd 
of December and was buried on Christmas Day. He was the 
author of a pamphlet entitled “‘ A Conversation between an Acid 
and an Alkali,” written to confute Sir John Colbatch’s theory 
that diseases were caused by alkali and cured by acids. Lacy 
had promised him before his death that he should have a speedy 
resurrection. The Prophets declared that Dr. Emes would rise 
again on May 25th and agreed that the fulfilment or failure of 
the prophecy should be the final judgment on their authority. 
Stands were erected at Windmill Hill, Bunhill Fields, and an 
immense and hostile crowd gathered to see the miracle. Their 
demonstrations were so violent that Lacy was able to attribute 
the failure to their lack of faith. Two trainbands were sent to 
keep the peace, but the impostors were not penalized and slowly 
lost their hold upon the popular interest. 

It is evident that the French Churches and the Civil Authorities 
acted with extreme strength and moderation. The English 
treatment of the Prophets was cited by Voltaire as an instance 
of the wisdom of refusing to allow the blood of the martyrs to 
become the seed of the Church. Much of the credit for this 
tolerant attitude, however, must be given to Edmund Calamy. 
Calamy had first-hand knowledge of the Prophets through his 
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member, John Lacy, who continued to attend the Westminster 
Meeting. He observed Lacy during a fit of inspiration and 
examined his appearance and tested his pulse immediately 
afterwards. He offered public prayers for Lacy and, at the request 
of Mrs. Lacy, preached a course of sermons against the new 
Prophets. In 1708 he reduced these sermons to two lectures, 
which he gave at Salters Hall and published under the title of a 
“Caveat Against New Prophets.” His neighbour, Justice 
Chamberlain, undertook to present copies to the Prince Consort, 
to whom he was-Gentleman of the Bedchamber, and to the 
Archbishops. At her own request, Calamy later sent a copy to 
the Queen, Justice Chamberlain undertaking to convey it. To 
Calamy’s distress, however, the actual presentation was made by 
Mrs. Masham. Apart from the Royal favour which it enjoyed, 
the “‘ Caveat ” was well received, and it became well known that 
Calamy had special knowledge of the Prophets. The Government 
were uncertain what action to take against the Prophets, whose 
followers were increasing in spite of the fiasco of May 25th, and 
though instructions had been given to the Attorney-General to 
prosecute the ringleaders, Godolphin and Harley sent “ old Mr. 
Cunningham, formerly tutor to Earl Pawlet,” to ask the advice 
of Calamy. 

It seems probable that the messenger was Cunningham, the 
historian, though there is no record that Lord Pawlet was one 
of his pupils. Alexander Cunningham was, however, an intimate 
friend of Harley, whom he tried to reconcile with Somers, and 
had been frequently consulted on questions touching the Union. 
His career, therefore, tallies with Calamy’s description of old 
Mr. Cunningham as a man who daily enjoyed the company of 
great persons and if he had taken part in such an errand, the 
prominence of the account of the early activities of the Prophets 
in his History, which is most disproportionately long compared 
with accounts of other domestic events, would be explained. 

Cunningham said that he had been sent to ask Calamy’s opinion 
on the wisdom of prosecuting the Prophets, as it was recognised 
that through Lacy, he had accurate knowledge of their activities. 
To Cunningham’s surprise, Calamy advised “ the Government 
to sit still, let them alone and not touch a hair on their heads or 
give them the least disturbance.” His arguments were that 
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interference from without can never bring about a genuine change 
of conviction, and that the people of England were by nature 
sympathetic to those who take punishment as bravely as the 
three prophets who were pilloried had done. He added that 
any prosecution for religious opinions would be resented by the 
Dissenters who would feel their own liberty endangered. Cun- 
ningham listened to him with attention, promised to report his 
suggestions, and meeting him sometime after, declared he had 
fulfilled his promise, and that Calamy should hear “ nothing more 
of any prosecutions of these Prophets. Being let alone, they by 
degrees dwindled away and came to nothing.” 

Calamy was justly proud of his part in these proceedings and 
ended his account of them by reflecting that “it was worth my 
while to come into the world purely to be serviceable in this 
case (in which the honour and credit of religion was so much 
concerned).” But apart from the delightful impression of Calamy 
which it gives, this incident holds valuable material for the 
Presbyterian historian since it gives a glimpse of Presbyterians 
at a very critical period. Information on their social life and 
status is particularly important as in this aspect of Presbyterian 
history Calamy and his generation mark a turning point. The 
Ejected Ministers and their lay contemporaries had enjoyed 
certain advantages because they were not born into Dissenting 
families or educated as Non-Conformists. In their youth there 
had been nothing to distinguish them from other young men of 
good birth who became their friends and always remembered 
that Presbyterians, whatever their misfortunes, were their social 
equals. They had also received at Oxford and Cambridge the 
recognised education of gentlemen. This generation had passed 
away and their successors had grown up as members of a penalized 
sect, threatened by imprisonment and restricted in their choice 
of a profession. They had been debarred from normal methods 
of education and dependent upon private tutors, the Non-Con- 
formist Academies, and Universities abroad. If this environment 
had produced any loss of refinement or intelligence their con- 
temporaries would not have consulted genealogies before passing 
judgment. They were obliged to justify their claim to the social 
recognition which their fathers had enjoyed without question. 
That they had been accepted is clearly seen in Calamy’s account 
and in his writings. 
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From the deference given to his opinion by Harley and 
Godolphin, it is evident that they recognised that Calamy was a 
sane and capable man whom they could approach without con- 
descension. It is true that he had information of which they 
were in need, but it would have been simple to tap his knowledge 
without inviting his opinion on matters of policy. His own 
pamphlets show that his education at Cradock’s Academy and 
the University of Utrecht had given him a literary style as logical 
and as pointed as that of any of the Ministers of the Established 
Church who were interested in the question. His handling of the 
arguments was so similar to theirs that the very references to the 
account of Hacket’s case in Echard’s history were identical. His 
intelligence was so generally recognised that Lady Levet intro- 
duced him to Lord Chief Justice Holt in order that they might 
discuss Lacy’s character. The account provides a hint that the 
lay Presbyterians, though hampered by the Test Act, had not 
sunk lower than their Ministers and become mere artisans. For 
Calamy, who was ready to protect their religious liberties, did not 
feel it necessary to object to the French refugees as a menace to 
their economic independence. Among the working classes, 
however, this dread was acute and was one of the chief reasons 
for their hostility to the Prophets. 

The incident shows, moreover, one very good reason why 
the Presbyterians were still secure. For the explanation of 
Calamy’s anxiety, when it appeared that Mrs. Masham presented 
his pamphlet, lay in the fact that she was the creature of Harley 
and the Tory Party and he was afraid that the accident might be 
misconstrued by the Whigs. The Whigs had secured the Tolera- 
tion Act and attempted to obtain Comprehension for the Dissenters 
in return for their support during the Revolution. In 1702 and 
1703 the Whig Lords had defeated the two Bills which would 
have heavily penalized Occasional Conformists who attended 
their own Meeting Houses. They supported the claim to the 
Succession of the Hanoverian line from whom alone the Presby- 
terians could hope for toleration in the future. Their political 
attachment, therefore, enabled the Presbyterians to maintain 
their social position in spite of the attacks of the Crown and the 
High Church Party. 

Calamy’s account gives further valuable information since it 
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also shows the effects of the Toleration Act upon the Presbyterians’ 
own theories of religious liberty. The early Presbyterians, were 
rigidly intolerant. It may be remembered that Cromwell found 
great difficulty in refusing them the life of Biddle the Unitarian 
whom they would have condemned as readily as the Scots in 
1697 sentenced Aikenhead. The Presbyterians who had lived 
under the Clarendon Code and been relieved by the Act of Tolera- 
tion had become more broadminded. Their persecution had not 
been so bitter that it accustomed them to tolerate outbursts of 
religious frenzy such as those to which the Camisards had grown 
accustomed ; nor had it been sufficiently severe to harden them 
to the fighting orthodoxy of the Scots who had learnt under 
heavier trials to resent any divergence from their own standards. 
The commonplaces of Scottish discipline now appeared inquisi- 
tional to the English Presbyterians, as Calamy himself noted. 
The Toleration act was not, moreover, so securely established that 
the Presbyterians had any temptation to join the hunters against 
the hunted. In these years the Presbyterians formed a tradition 
of sanity and moderation which answered the humanitarian 
appeal of Shaftesbury in his criticism of the Prophets that 
“should be examined not only in ordinary 


religious questions 
good humour, but in the sweetest, kindest disposition of your 
lives.”’ 


Lastly, the Caveat shows very clearly the respect for 
independent religious opinion which was developing in the minds 
of the Presbyterians during the years between the Antinominian 
controversy and the outbreak of Arianism. Calamy would not 
allow Lacy’s appeal that Divine Inspiration might be found not 
only in the Scriptures but in the writings of the newer prophets, 
but the fairness with which he faced the question showed the 
Presbyterians were no longer the devoted followers of tradition 
and would not have merited the censures brought by Hooker and 
Whitgift against the early Presbyterians who refused to sanction 
the slightest modifications made since the time of the Apostles. 
Moreover, in giving directions by which pretended revelations 
must be tested, Calamy showed clearly how their study of Locke 
and their efforts to vindicate the merits of human nature during 
the Antinominian Controversy had rationalised the Presbyterians’ 
idea of the true source of authority in religion. ‘‘ Revelation,” 
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he wrote, “supposes the truth of those Principles of Natural 
Religion which Reason leads us to. And all our Reasonings 
about Revelation are right that are governed by those Principles. 
Nothing contrary to those grand Principles ought ever to be 
admitted to come from God by Revelation. . . . As God made us 
Reasonable Creatures we are bound to be cautious, lest we are 
imposed upon and have that obtruded on us as a Divine Revelation 
which God had no hand in. To say that in-this case we must 
not make use of Reason is to tell us we must act irrationally 
when we believe an Inspiration to be Divine, which is the real 
way to justle Revealed Religion out of the world.” If these 
were the opinions of the leaders of Presbyterians in 1708, it is 
not surprising that in ten years’ time Pierce and his associates 
claimed the right to accept their own interpretations of the 
Scriptures as valid. 





Quatercentenary of Thomas Cartwright 


The Father of English Presbyterianism. 
(1535—1603.) 
By the Rev. CHARLES SMITH. 


‘Let us now praise famous men, 
And our fathers that begat us 
Leaders of the people by their counsels, 
And by their understanding men of learning for the people ; 
Wise were their words in their instruction.” 
—Ecclesiasticus 44, 1—4. 


I.—_THE MAN AND HIS AGE. 

By the passing of the Act of Supremacy in 1534, Henry VIII 
became the Supreme Head of the English Church. In the follow- 
ing year, Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More were both executed 
for their opposition to the king’s policy—two of the many 
thousands of victims of Henry’s ferocity. Thomas Cromwell, 
afterwards another of Henry’s victims, was appointed Vicar- 
General in 1535, and the following year saw the first act for the 
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dissolution of the monasteries in England. Then, in 1535, 
appeared Miles Coverdale’s English Bible—the first complete 
Bible in the English tongue. Thus it was an age of ferment and 
change, for Europe was in the throes of the Protestant Revolution. 
Only the year before, Geneva adopted the Reformation, becoming 
not only a centre of reforming zeal and of much educational 
activity, but also a place of refuge for persecuted Protestants 
driven forth from many lands. In that momentous year, 1535, 
Thomas Cartwright, the eminent Elizabethan Puritan leader, 
was born in the village of Royston, in Hertfordshire. 

Cartwright sprang from a respectable yeoman family, who, for 
several generations, were resident in Hertfordshire and Cambridge- 
shire. On the 6th of November, 1550, he became a scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Here he came under the influence 
of Thomas Lever, an eloquent preacher and staunch Protestant, 
while residence at Cambridge also brought Cartwright into 
contact with some of the foremost scholars and zealous reformers 
of that day. After a brief reign, the young king, Edward VI, 
died on the 6th of July, 1553, and during the Marian régime, 
there were bitter days of suffering and persecution for Protestants, 
many of whom fied to the Continent. Others, like Latimer and 
Ridley, perished at the stake, while a number compromised for 
various reasons. Cartwright, a youth in his teens, remained at 
Cambridge, where he graduated Bachelor of Arts. Amongst his 
fellow-graduates was John Whitgift, who afterwards became his 
strongest opponent, and rose to be Archbishop of Canterbury. 

But the days of fierce persecution passed for a time, with the 
accession of Elizabeth to the throne of England, and in 1562, 
Thomas Cartwright became a fellow of Trinity College. Two 
years later he took part in a public disputation on the occasion 
of the Queen’s visit to Cambridge. During the vestment con- 
troversy in the Church, when an attempt was made to secure 
uniformity in ceremonial matters, Cartwright was in Ireland, 
where for almost two years he acted as domestic chaplain to 
Dr. Loftus, Archbishop of Armagh, who, on his retirement from 
the See, actually recommended the young scholar to Cecil for the 
vacant post. 

Returning to Cambridge, Thomas Cartwright obtained the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity, at the age of 32, in 1567. That 
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same year he was elected a university preacher, and his eloquence 
brought him crowded congregations. As a fellow of Trinity, he 
was associated with such men as John Whitgift, the Master of 
Trinity, Isaac Barrow, and Edmund Chapman. Then, in 1569, 
Cartwright was elected Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
His lectures on the early chapters of the “‘ Acts of the Apostles ” 
created a sensation in the University, for he contrasted the 
apostolic model of the early Church with the episcopal system of 
the English Church, boldly setting forth a reformed scheme of 
ecclesiastical polity distinctly Presbyterian in character. The 
upshot was that near the end of the following year, 1570, Cart- 
wright was deprived of his chair at Cambridge. He went to 
Geneva, where he was associated with Calvin’s successor, Theodore 
Beza. 


II.—PURITANISM—ITS DOCTRINES AND 
DIVISIONS. 


Thomas Cartwright was one of the staunch English Puritans 
who pleaded for a simple, reformed type of religion based on the 
principles and model given to the world in the New Testament. 
He was influenced, no doubt, by such earnest English advocates 
of Protestantism as Ridley, Hooper, Latimer, and Christopher 
Goodman. Born out of the tremendous ferment of a new age 
with its fresh ideas, springing from the Revival of Learning and 
the discovery of the Greek New Testament, English Puritanism 
passed through several distinct phases in the sixteenth century. 
Continental scholars and reformers had influenced the English 
universities with their fervour and radical ideas. A number of 
these settled for a time in England, including Erasmus, Drusius, 
Bucer, and Peter Martyr. But the Puritan party was really 
created by the Marian persecution, and the English exiles, who 
were driven overseas, included Miles Coverdale, Whittingham, 
Knox, and Goodman. In 1555 an English Presbyterian congre- 
gation was organised at Geneva by these exiles, and to them 
John Knox ministered till he returned to Scotland almost four 
years later. 


During the reign of Elizabeth, a controversy arose, as we have 
already noted, over vestments, and the Queen, having discovered 
the diversity of practice which existed in the English Church, 
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wrote to Archbishop Parker on the subject, urging him to secure 
uniformity in ceremonial matters. This aroused opposition in 
the universities, but the bishops relentlessly pursued a policy of 
uniformity, with the result that a number of clergy were suspended. 
Coercion immediately made the nonconformists into a party, and 
to this party the names of Puritan and Precisian were given. 
A controversy also sprang up which gave birth to the Separatist 
movement, and these dissenters began to meet in the Plumbers’ 
Hall, London, and at other places. While adherence to the 
reformed faith was the fundamental principle of Puritanism, to 
this was added a conviction as to simplicity and sincerity in 
worship, as well as the need of discipline and high ideals of 
personal conduct. Had these reformers been unanimous on the 
questions of Church polity and doctrine, as they were agreed on 
other things, they would have been a mighty power in the world. 
But, discord and dissidence divided the party into dissenting 
groups—Baptists, Socinians, Separatists, and Presbyterians. 


This spirit of dissent had tragic consequences in the after-history 
of the movement. 


When Thomas Cartwright delivered his learned and eloquent 
exposition of the early chapters of the ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles,” 
there was an eager response to the new ideas. A modern and 
erudite biographer of the famous Puritan, Dr. Scott Pearson,? 
gives us the gist of Cartwright’s teaching, in an illuminating 
paragraph—“ To reform the church it is necessary to reduce it to 
the Apostolic model. None should be allowed in the ministry 
unless they can teach. Only preachers should be allowed to 
conduct divine service, or administer the sacraments. Only 
Canonical Scriptures should be read in public. Officiating at 
funerals is no more the function of a minister than that of other 
members of the church. All Scriptures should be regarded with 
equal reverence, and people should not stand at the reading 
of the Gospel, or bow at the name of Jesus. Sitting at the Com- 
munion is preferable to kneeling or standing. Private administra- 
tion of the Sacraments is not allowed. The cross in Baptism is 
superstition.” Thus Cartwright held by the conception of a 
Reformed Church, organized on the Genevan model, which he 


1Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan Puritanism, by Rev. A. F. Scott Pearson 
(1925). 
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believed to be in accordance with the teaching and practice of 
the New Testament. 


In 1572, the English Puritans prepared to take action, and a 
number of them met in London, where John Field and Thomas 
Wilcocks drew up an “ Admonition ” to Parliament, for which 
they suffered imprisonment. This manifesto of the Puritan 
party advocated the abolition of Episcopacy and the establishment 
of a Presbyterian order. It fell to the lot of Dr. John Whitgift, 
Cartwright’s fellow-student, to reply to the Puritan “‘Admonition.”’ 
Other publications followed, and so began that stream of con- 
troversial religious literature, which flowed on for many genera- 
tions. The literature of Puritanism is enormous, and during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries books and pamphlets poured 
from the press by the score, some of them marked by that tone 
of bitterness for which the Puritans have been, so often, severely 
criticised. 


IIIL.—A LANDMARK IN ENGLISH 
PRESBYTERIANISM. 


The year 1572 is a red-letter year in religious history, for it was 
on the 24th of August in that fateful year, that the terrible 
massacre of St. Bartholomew took place in Paris. Admiral 
Coligny, the leader of the Huguenots, perished along with scores 
of thousands of French Protestants. Then, that year saw the 
passing of two notable figures in Scottish history. On the death 
of the Regent Mar in 1572, Morton took up the reins of power, 
and John Knox, that doughty champion of the Scottish Reformed 
Kirk, passed to his rest. But 1572 marks an era in the history 
of English Presbyterianism, for on the 20th of November, a 
senate of elders, or parochial consistory, was set up at Wandsworth 


in Surrey. This is usually referred to as “ The Wandsworth 
Presbytery.” 


In the Spring of the following year appeared a reply to Dr. 
John Whitgift’s ‘‘ Answer ” to the London Puritan “Admonition.” 
It was entitled—“A Replye to an Answere made by M. Doctor 
Whitgifte Agaynste the Admonition to the Parliament by T. C.” 
Hence, Thomas Cartwright had taken up the task of defending 
the Puritan position and so became the recognised leader of the 
Party. He makes it clear that he preferred the Genevan model 
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of public worship to that set forth in the Prayer Book of the 
Church of England, and was opposed to diocesan episcopacy. 
In short, he was the zealous advocate of a Free, National, Presby- 
terian Church, yet he professed loyalty to Queen Elizabeth, for he 
was not a republican. Then, he was strongly opposed to such 
evils as pluralities and non-residential clergy. Whitgift would 
feel this shaft of the forceful Puritan champion, for he held two 
other posts besides being Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Thus, the earlier ecclesiastical controversy over vestments had 
been left far behind by the Puritans, for bigger issues; namely, 
ordering the Church according to the apostolic model, and pro- 
viding effective discipline through classes, and courts of ministers 
and elders. The Presbyterian system, Cartwright believed, would 
cure a multitude of evils in both Church and State. 

In the Spring of 1573, the authors of the first ‘‘ Admonition ” 
were released from prison, and were finally discharged later in 
the year. Whitgift now set about replying to Cartwright, for 
the authorities looked on Thomas Cartwright’s book as tending 
to revolution. By Royal Proclamation, on June 11th, 1573, the 
first Puritan “ Admonition,’ and Cartwright’s reply to Dr. 
Whitgift, along with similar books, were ordered to be suppressed. 
Yet, we are told, not one book was handed in. The Puritan 
party was gaining ground, and their outlook had gained in 
breadth, for Puritanism was something far bigger than a protest 
against ceremonial vestments. Grindal regarded all Puritans 
as Presbyterians, holding to the equality of ministers, and so, 
against all hierarchical distinctions. 

Though, to the end of his days, identified with the Church of 
England, yet Thomas Cartwright was a convinced Presbyterian, 
advocating Presbyterian principles and practices. He saw that 
the Church of England was far from being a perfect Church, yet 
he tells us that no one must think, therefore, that she is “no 
Church at all,’ as the Separatists argued. In writing to a zealous 
Separatist, he expressed the opinion that “ pure Congregation- 
alism is unworkable.” The Separatists defined a true Church 
as “‘a company of faithful separated from the unbelievers and 
heathen ‘of the land.” Against this view, the Elizabethan 
Presbyterian-Puritans stood for the reformation of the Church 
of England from within. Had the new movement been treated 
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with more tolerance and sympathy by the bishops and their 
imperious mistress, Queen Elizabeth, much might have been 
achieved in the way of Christian unity and understanding. 

After much persecution, and years of wandering, Thomas 
Cartwright, a scholar and divine of no mean order, died in his 
sixty-eighth year, on the 27th of December, 1603. at Warwick, 
where he was Master of the Leicester Hospital. Born in the 
turbulent days of Henry VIII, Cartwright had thus lived in five 
reigns, and would have, beyond doubt, attended the historic 
Hampton Court Conference had he but lived another year! On 
Christmas Sunday he preached his last sermon on Ecclesiastes 
xii, 7.—‘‘ Then shall the dust return to the earth, and the spirit 
shall return to God who gave it.” The words seemed prophetic, 
for in two days the great Puritan leader had entered into rest. 
So passed away a loyal and courageous servant of Jesus Christ, 
the only Head and King of the Church. 


IV.—CARTWRIGHT’S CHARACTER AND 
INFLUENCE. 

First of all, let us hear the testimony of one of Cartwright’s 
contemporaries to his remarkable character. Dr. Loftus, when 
he retired from the See of Armagh, recommended Thomas Cart- 
wright to Cecil for the vacant post. He wrote of his Chaplain— 
“for his excellent learnynge and godly lyfe worthely mete for 
suche a dignitie.” He speaks of the impression which “ Mr. 
Cartwryght ” made during his residence in Ireland. Then we 
can take the fine tribute paid to Cartwright by Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
who wrote—“ His carriage and deportment were such, that there 
was not a Nobleman or Gentleman of quality in all the country 
that looked Heavenward, or was of any account for religion and 
learning, but they sought to enjoy his company, and found much 
pleasure and content therein, for his conversation was such, that 
scarce a word came from his mouth that was not of some good 
use and concernment.’” 

Then let us take the very fine estimate of the Puritan leader’s 
character and influence which is given by one of his modern 
biographers. Dr. Scott Pearson, to whose painstaking books 
1The view held by Drysdale, and others, that Cartwright was in the Channel 

Islands in 1576, is ably refuted by Dr. Scott Pearson in his scholarly 


book on the great Puritan. He gives a full account of his career. 
*Quoted by Dr. Scott Pearson, p. 305. 
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students of Elizabethan Puritanism are greatly indebted, pays 
a warm tribute to the consistency, courage, moderation, and 
intellectual power of Thomas Cartwright. He and his associates, 
we are told,’ “ by their righteous living, deep piety and learning 
Marae ee left an example that inspired posterity to emulate 
them.” Yet, Thomas Cartwright had limitations—who has not ? 
His narrow outlook regarding backsliders and false prophets is 
somewhat harsh, and on this Green, the historian, seized in his 
famous work. He is also astonished at Cartwright’s application 
of Mosaic legislation given in Deuteronomy xiii. Yet, it was 
not the man’s character that was at fault here, but rather his 
rigid interpretation of traditional Judaism; for all men are 
influenced by the ideas and outlook of their age. 


Thomas Cartwright was, beyond doubt, the most representative 
Puritan of his day, and, though in exile for long years, he exercised 
a great influence on his Puritan friends, who sought his advice 
on all manner of subjects. He was nominated for chairs at 
Leyden University and St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, but 
declined both. On returning to England in 1585, after years 
spent in various Continental cities, he was appointed Master of 
the Leicester Hospital at Warwick by his friend and patron, the 
Earl of Leicester. What impresses one is, how this great Puritan 
leader, in spite of exile, suffering, and obloquy, held so loyally to 
the party of his adoption, when he might have gained preferment 
in the Church of England had he so desired. He espoused the 
losing cause of Presbyterianism in an age of turmoil, and strove 
nobly for the great ideal of a Church, apostolic in character and 
order. That he was no fanatic is seen by his firm opposition to the 
unfortunate policy of ‘‘ Martin Marprelate.” 


In one of his delightful volumes, “‘ Afternoons in a College 
Chapel,” Prof. F. G. Peabody has a sermon on “ The Greater 
Puritanism,” in which he points out how the story of Puritanism 
reproduces in many ways the story of ancient Israel, and so, just 
“ as there was a greater Israel so there was a greater Puritanism.” 
Thus Thomas Cartwright was one of the big-hearted and 
courageous Puritans who saw the vision of a truly Christian and 
orderly Church, and for its realization strove valiantly. Of him, 


1 Ibid p. 417. 
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as of all Christian idealists, it can be said, as it was said, long ago, 
of the heroes of Israel—‘‘ And these all, having obtained a good 
report through faith, received not the promise: God having 
provided some better thing for us, that they without us should not 
be made perfect.”—Hebrews xi. 39-40. 





“Fasti” of English Presbyterian 


Theological Students. 


By Wm. B. Suaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A., Scot. 


1845.2 
(Second Instalment.) 


LILLIE, THE REV. GEORGE. 


The second son and second of the five children of John Lillie, 
farmer, of Corcreeny, Kilwarlin, Hillsborough, Co. Down, by his 
wife, Mary, daughter of Joseph Archer, of Toughblane, in the 
same county, George Lillie, the subject of this notice, was born 
at his father’s farm at Corcreeny in the year 1815. 

The Lillies believed themselves to have come originally from 
France—possibly with the Huguenots. Our subject’s grandfather, 
George Lillie, was a skilled wheelwright and lived at Norwich. 
He was induced to leave that city to take service with the Marquis 
of Downshire, in Ireland, and since then his descendants have 
made their home in the Emerald Isle. 

John Lillie was a small farmer and brought up his children in 
the fear of the Lord. They were Reformed Presbyterians, and 
to this body all his sons gave an unflinching adherence. 

The two elder sons, William and George, received the best 
education the district could afford, and took theology at Belfast 
College, now Queen’s University, Belfast. Both were prizemen, 
George gaining the Senior Mathematical Prize in May, 1842. 

The brothers took up teaching and tutorial work, having rooms 


1 The year given is the exit year. 
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in Bradbury Place, Belfast. Whilst so engaged William died 
from “‘ spotted fever,” contracted whilst visiting children belonging 
to the Sabbath School of which he was Superintendent, and all 
their papers, credentials and most of their prizes were destroyed 
by the Sanitary authorities who entered into possession of the 
house in which he died. 

George soon afterwards gave up this work and proceeded to 
London to take up an appointment with the London City Mission. 

During this period he studied theology and Hebrew at the 
English Presbyterian College under Professors Campbell and 
Lorimer during the First Session, 1844-1845. 

As we have seen, George Lillie was an old-fashioned covenanting 
Presbyterian, so, when on July 28th, 1845, the first meeting was 
held of the little group of persons, six in number, who formed 
themselves into a Society of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in London, it seemed natural George should be one of the group. 

In connection with his work in the City Mission, Mr. Lillie 
visited both Holland and Switzerland studying Home Mission 
methods. These visits must have been of very short duration, 
for, scarcely a single meeting of the little group is recorded without 
his name being mentioned as amongst those present. He rose 
to be Superintendent of the City Mission, never sparing himself 
the while in his efforts to found a congregation, although the 
meeting was maintained for over forty years with never more 
than a dozen persons meeting in various houses. 

In June, 1847, he intimated to his fellow worshippers his 
intention to return to Ireland to enter upon the regular ministry 
of the Church of his Fathers. 

On April 4th, 1848, Mr. Lillie was licensed by the Eastern 
Presbytery of the Irish Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

During a thirteen years’ probationership he travelled from 
place to place uncomplainingly. He undertook long and toilsome 
journeys even in the depths of winter, most faithful in the discharge 
of his duties. Where ever he went his unbounding probity and 
genuine Christian feeling secured for him the friendship of those 
whose regard was worth having. 

Then there came to him the long awaited call to a fixed charge 
and on April 30th, 1861, Mr. Lillie was ordained and inducted 
Third Minister in the pastoral succession of Fairview Reformed 
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Presbyterian Church in the Southern Presbytery, vice the Rev. 
Thomas Cathcart (1803-1857) deceased. 

There he laboured with wonderful diligence, patience and 
faithfulness. 

During his residence there he bought a farm and built thereon 
a house at a cost of £1,500. When he died he left both to the 
Fairview congregation, who still hold the property. 

Mr. Lillie seems to have been quite succcessful as a pastor, but 
through an unfavourable report he felt himself obliged to give 
of the condition of the Church in Connaught to which he was sent 
as a deputy to report on the Irish Mission, some of his brethren 
bore him ill-will for having the courage to tell the truth. 

Mr. Lillie who was never married, died at his own house, 
Fairview, Co. Monaghan, on September 30th, 1881, in the 66th 
year of his age and the 21st year of his ministry and was interred 
in Clark’s Bridge Presbyterian Churchyard, Co. Armagh. 


HENDERSON, THE REV. ROBERT. 


The fifth child and third son of John Henderson, farmer, of 
Nether Liberton, Midlothian, by his wife, Christina, daughter of 
John Moffat, farmer, of Threeburnford, in the parish of Channel- 
kirk, Lauderdale, Robert Henderson, the subject of this notice, 
was born at Nether Liberton farmhouse on January 11th, 1820. 

Both the Hendersons and the Moffats were devout members 
of the Secession Church, John Henderson being an honoured elder 
in Bristo Street Secession Church under the ministries of Dr. 
James Peddie and of his son and successor, Dr. William Peddie, 
and his son has left on permanent record the tribute of a worthy 
son to the piety of his parents. 

Robert was educated at Liberton parish school, where he 
received impressions from the fine character of Mr. Purdie, 
minister of the parish, that left a permanent mark upon his mind. 
He then studied Latin and Greek under a private teacher for 
three years, and in his 14th year entered the Rector’s class at the 
Royal High School, Edinburgh, where he studied for two years 
under that celebrated Latinist, Dr. Carson. 

Mr. Henderson read French with John Porteous, a brother of 
the parish minister of East Linton, and became so proficient, that 
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travelling in Belgium in 1839, he was taken for a native born 
Frenchman. 

In November, 1839, he entered upon his Arts course at the 
University, and pursued alongside his literary and philosophical 
studies those of theology also. The latter he took at the United 
Secession Hall, Edinburgh, under Professors Mitchell, Brown, 
Duncan and Balmer. 

It must be recorded that the course in those days covered 
only the months of August and September, but extended to five 
years. Mr. Henderson’s course was interrupted in November, 
1841, by his acceptance of a tutorial appointment at Limerick 
for young men who were being prepared for entrance at Trinity 
College, Dublin. After being thus employed for a year he returned 
home to Edinburgh, then in the throes of the Disruption con- 
troversy. 

So great was the demand for workers, that he threw himself 
into the breach, and opened two stations, one at Nether Liberton 
and another at Millerhill. He laboured there for some time, and 
then entered upon his trials for license by the Secession Church. 

It was during that period he became so ill that he was obliged 
to rest. 

Henderson went to London to join friends, and visited Paris. 

In June, 1844, Mr. Henderson commenced to supply the pulpit 
of the Free Church Mission Station at Westminster, where he 
worked for three years. 

Lady Mary Oswald, a daughter of the Marquis of Ailsa, took 
great interest in the work and was a regular attender at the 
services. 

During this engagement, Mr. Henderson applied through the 
Presbytery of London for admission as a student within the 
bounds, and being accepted completed his theological studies at 
the newly (Nov., 1844) established College of the Presbyterian 
Church in England, then located at 16, Exeter Hall, London. 

It seems odd that the published roll of students in the latest 
edition (1925) of the College Calendar does not contain the name 
of Robert Henderson. This is even more surprising because, 
when, on August 22nd, 1845, he was licensed by the Presbytery 
of London, he was the very first probationer of our own Church— 
her first student to receive license. 
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Continuing his work at Westminster, he received several 
opportunities of settled pastorates, but it was not until the end 
of 1847 that he received a call which he accepted. 

On February 17th, 1848, Mr. Henderson was ordained and 
inducted Ninth Minister in the pastoral succession of the con- 
gregation at Seaton Delaval in the Presbytery of Newcastle, 
vice the Rev. John M’Murray, resigned. 

There he laboured for nine years amongst the mining popula- 
tion, where in addition to his ministerial work, he organized for 
the miners literary and social meetings, excursions and the like, 
generally doing his utmost to link them up to the great movements 
of the day. During the great cholera epidemic of 1849 he was 
unwearying in his efforts to assist the needy and distressed. As 
many as forty deaths took place in a single night near his Church. 
Strong men and women moved about their usual duties in the 
morning, and at night passed away in convulsions and great 
mental prostration. 

Mr. Henderson took a prominent part in fighting the infidel 
notions spread by George Jacob Holyoake and his friends. 
“Nominal Christians had fallen like chaff before the latter’s 
arguments. The Presbyterians alone stood firm, the Bible and 
the Shorter Catechism being their safety ’’ (Autobiography). 

The situation led to the formation of the “ North of England 
Sabbath Alliance,” of which Mr. Henderson was the energetic 
Secretary until he went abroad. 

By 1857 the Church, School and Manse were all freed from debt, 
but the sustained labours told upon him, and a change of some 
sort became imperative. 

On February 20th, 1857, he was released from his charge in 
order to his acceptance of a call to become Fifteenth Minister in 
the pastoral succession of the congregation at Hexham in the 
Presbytery of Newcastle-on-Tyne, vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. John Lockhart, M.A., D.D., and was inducted thereto 
on March 7th, 1857. 

His ministry was distinguished by much intellectual and 
evangelical fervour ; he was instrumental in procuring the services 
of men like Peter Drummond of Stirling, and of Cooper, the 
converted Chartist author of the “‘ Purgatory of Suicides.” 

He found conditions entirely different from those prevailing 
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at Seaton Delaval. The congregation was not large but had some 


se 
wealthy families associated with it. One of the elders, T. P. w 
Dods, of Anick Grange, a brother of the late Principal Marcus 
Dods, D.D., was a man of fine character and notable accom- P 
plishments. hi 
During his two and a half years ministry he was instrumental G 


in getting the property clear of an old debt of £400. 

Very unexpectedly Mr. Henderson tendered his resignation 
on accepting an invitation from the Colonial Committee of the 
Free Church of Scotland to proceed to Australia, and on August 
7th, 1859, was loosed from his charge. 

In a very frank letter on the eve of sailing, Mr. Henderson set 
forth the reasons of his resignation, the chief being “ the constraint 
of poverty.” The letter was virtually a statement of the policy 
necessary for the Church if it was to hold its own, As it was 
written in the best possible spirit the letter made the Church 
sit up and take some steps to improve the position of ministers. 

At the end of the same month, August, Mr. Henderson sailed 
from Liverpool in the “ Greyhound,” reaching Melbourne after 
a voyage of 85 days. 

The Home Mission Committee sent him for a time to Tarran- 
gower, in the Presbytery of Castlemaine ; then for a few weeks 
to Warnambool, then Ararat, and finally Bendigo, where he 
preached to the gold mining population. 

On August 12th, 1860, he was inducted First Minister of the 
congregation at Eaglehawk, though called at the same time to 
the permanent pastorate at Tarrangower. 

At the close of 1861 he was loosed therefrom in order to his 
induction as Second Minister in the pastorate of St. Andrew’s, 
Kyneton, in the same Presbytery, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Evan Macdonald, and was settled there in January, 1862. 

Whilst in Australia, Mr. Henderson took a leading part in ' 
founding no fewer than 25 new congregations. This work is set 
forth in detail in his interesting autobiography “‘ Ninety years 
in the Master’s service ” (Andrew Elliot, 1911). 

Mr. Henderson resigned his charge on December 2nd, 1874, 
when he was presented with a Gold Watch and Chain, an Address, 
and a Silver Tea and Coffee Service. 

Returning to Edinburgh, he continued to render voluntary 
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service in social and religious movements, founding the Society 
which led to the Inebriates. Act (Scotland) of 1908. 

Mr. Henderson died at his home, ‘“ Lynwood,” Craigmillar 
Park, Edinburgh, on December 28th, 1910, in the 91st year of 
his age and the 63rd year of his ministry and was interred in the 
Grange Cemetery in that City. 

Mr. Henderson was twice married :-— 

First, on June 2nd, 1851, to Ann, daughter of the late George 
Hurst, shipowner, of Stepney, London. 

Mrs. Henderson died on December 13th, 1883, leaving the 
two children of the union— 

1. Annie Moffat Henderson. Now (1934) living at Muswell 

Hill, London, N.10. 

2. Frederick Hurst Henderson, born April 3rd, 1862, 
married July 27th, 1893, Alice, daughter of James Tee, 
Finsbury Park, London, leaving two sons of the marriage : 

1. Frederick Ewart Henderson. 

2. Robert Cecil Roy Henderson. 

Mr. Henderson, who was sometime Session Clerk of 
Muswell Hill Presbyterian Church, died October 28th, 
1929. 

Second, on November 15th, 1888, to Sarah Jane, daughter of 
the late George Smith, of 62, Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s 
Wood, London. 

There was no issue of the union. 

She died at Edinburgh, February, 1925, and was also interred 
in the Grange Cemetery. 








MACBETH, R.S.A., 1870: NORMAN. 


The only son and child of James Macbeth, an Excise official 
of Aberdeen, by his wife, Janet Lees, Norman Macbeth was born 
at Port Glasgow, near Greenock, on November 7th, 1821. 

As both the place and the date of Macbeth’s birth are otherwise 
stated both in the Dictionary of National Biography and the 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, it should be here recorded 
that our facts were collected from the actual parish registers by 
our Edinburgh colleague, Mr. W. J. Douglas. 

At the time of Norman’s birth his father was stationed at 
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Greenock, when he spells his name Macbeath, but later adopted 
the form in which we now know it, and at Port Glasgow the son 
received his early education. 

He was only thirteen years old when he was apprenticed for 
seven years to a Glasgow engraver, spending a short time during 
the period 1840-1843 studying art at the Trustees School, Edin- 
burgh. 

At the close of the latter year Macbeth went to London, where 
he continued his studies at the Royal Academy Schools and copied 
in the National Gallery. He attached himself to Regent Square 
Presbyterian Church and became intimate with the minister, 
Mr. Hamilton, who was but a year or two older than himself. 
But his greatest intimate was the minister’s younger brother, 
Andrew, to whom he became very closely attached, and who, on 
June 18th, 1844, proposed him for membership of the Young 
Men’s Society. 

In the rush of enthusiasm that ushered in the English Presby- 
terian College in November, 1844, Macbeth was included in the 
group of young men that attended the College lectures during 
the first session, 1844-1845, although his name seems to have been 
accidentally omitted from the Roll of Students in the College 
Calendar. In the first year of the College the Lectures were 
delivered in the evenings only, so Macbeth’s art studies were not 
interfered with. 

In the summer of 1845, Macbeth continued his studies in Paris 
under a master and copied in the Louvre, but towards the close 
of the year he established himself as a portrait painter in his 
native Greenock, where he worked for about three years, married 
and settled down. 

In 1848 he removed to Glasgow, where he had his studio for 
seven or eight years and began to exhibit, contributing regularly 
to the annual exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy from 
that date until his death. 

From 1856 to 1861 he was again located at Greenock and his 
hands were kept well occupied with commissions. 

In 1861 he was commissioned to paint a presentation portrait 
of Alexander Russell, LL.D., Editor of The Scotsman. The busy 
journalist had little time to spare, so Mr. Macbeth took a studio 
in Edinburgh. 
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The completed portrait was warmly commended and was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1862. Commissions poured 
in and he settled permanently in Edinburgh, and subsequently 
over twenty-one works were exhibited on the walls of the Royal 
Scottish Academy in that city. 

In 1870 he was elected an Associate of the R.S.A., and two 
years later was advanced to full membership, his diploma work 
being a portrait of Sir John Steill, R.S.A., the sculptor, which 
along with a fine portrait of Sir David Brewster, was also exhibited 
in the Royal Academy. 

At the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1878 he was represented 
by his portrait of Mr. W. L. Forrest. 

Other well-known portraits from his brush include the pre- 
sentation portraits of the Rev. Dr. R. W. Stewart, Moderator of 
the Free Church of Scotland; Rev. Dr. Lindsay Alexander, now 
in the National Scottish Portrait Gallery ; Dr. James Anderson, 
of Morpeth; John Ritchie; William Ferguson, of Kilmundy ; 
Dr. Thomas M’Lauchlan; Sir James and Lady Colquhoun ; 
Peter Drummond, of Stirling; Lord Cowan; Dr. John Bruce; 
and Principal Cunningham. 

Perhaps Mr. Macbeth’s greatest triumph is his masterly portrait 
of Dr. Thomas Guthrie, one of the glories of the Assembly’s 
Buildings on the Mound, Edinburgh. 

There are those who would not acclaim Norman Macbeth as 
a great painter, but if ever the love of his art was mixed with the 
colours on a master’s palette, it was so in the case of our subject. 
Of the quality of his drawing there are no two opinions, though 
for the moderns his fidelity to his subject as he beheld him in the 
sitter’s chair was too fastidious. If that really is a fault, then 
it is a good one. There is one thing certain, no one could ever 
question his quality as a likeness maker, and for the future his 
reputation will be secure in the works we have named. 

On the marriage of his only daughter in 1885, Mr. Macbeth 
took up his residence at Hampstead, where his beautiful character 
and personal charm made him many friends. 

He found time to renew old friendships and he will be remem- 
bered for his attention and helpfulness to more than one of the 
humbler members of a previous generation of Regent Square 
Young Men’s Society. 
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In London, Mr. Macbeth acted on behalf of the Royal Scottish 
Academy as representative trustee for the British Institution 
Scholarship Fund. 

Three of his seven sons followed in their father’s footsteps, 
and two attained full R.A. honours, by whom, along with his 
daughter, he was survived. 

Mr. Macbeth painted right up to the last, and at the time of 
his death he was represented on the walls of the Academy by his 
portrait of Gilbert B. Beith, M.P., of Glasgow (uncle of “ Ian 
Hay ”’), and three small landscapes, displaying elaborate drawing 
and high finish. 

He died rather suddenly at his home, 10, Belsize Avenue 
Hampstead, on February 27th, 1888, in the 67th year of his age, 
and was interred in Highgate Cemetery. 


In 1846 Mr. Macbeth was married to Mary Walker, by whom 
he had issue seven sons and one daughter, as follows :— 


1. James Macbeth, Painter, born February 9th, 1847 : married 
Agnes Dodd and had issue four daughters :— 
(1) Marjorie, married H. Seccombe and has one daughter. 
(2) Nest, married Charles Beaver and has two daughters. 
(3) Averyl, married H. Borrows and has four children. 
(4) Mona. 
James Macbeth died in 1883. 


2. Robert Walker, Painter, R.A., R.I., R.W.S., born Glasgow, 
September 30th, 1848; married Lydia, eldest daughter of 
General Bates, of the Indian Army, and has issue :-— 

(1) Phyllis, married Reginald Owen. 

(2) Robina Norma. 
Robert Walker Macbeth died at Golders Green, November, 
Ist, 1910. 


3. Norman, born May 16th, 1850; married September 9th, 
1874, Anne McNicol, and has issue :— 

(1) Ann, born 1875. 

(2) Mary, born 1877. 

(3) Norman, born 1879; married Lucia Shaw Holliday, 

has three sons. 

(4) Colin, born 1881; married Winifred Parkes, and 

have two daughters. 
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(5) Allan, born 1883; married Muriel Dodd, and have 
one child. 

(6) Flora, born 1885; married 1912 Hugh Mallinson 
Rigby, Knt., and have two sons and two daughters. 

(7) Sheila, born 1890; married John Fowler Mitchell, 
and have one son and two daughters. 

(8) Alison, born 1890; married Max Hart, and have one 
son and one daughter. 

Norman Macbeth died March 9th, 1914. 


Allan, Professor of Music, Glasgow ; Conductor of Glasgow 
Choral Union ; born Greenock, March 2Ist, 1856; married 
Jean Lindsay Lamb, and had issue :— 

(1) Mary, married William Heddall. 

(2) Allan Ramsay. 

(3) Jean. 
Allan Macbeth died August 25th, 1910. 


John Bruce King, merchant in Bombay; born Greenock, 
September 13th, 1858; married September 29th, 1886, 
Margaret Alice, daughter of John R. Adams, Solicitor, of 
London, and had issue :— 


(1) Norman Bruce, born Bombay, July 6th, 1887; 
married June 14th, 1914, Alice Beatrice, daughter 
of Robert Barningham, of Manchester. 

(2) John Noel, born Bombay, November 23rd, 1892; 
married June 7th, 1919, Enid Mary, only daughter 
of the Rev. W. G. Allen, of Paris. There is issue 
two sons—twins :— 

(1) John Nigel, born Paris, July 23rd, 1920. 

(2) Bruce, born Paris, July 23rd, 1920. 
John Bruce King Macbeth died in London, December 12th, 
1914. His wife, Margaret Alice, died at her son’s home, 
Orgeval, France, December 3lst, 1934, in her 75th year, 
and was interred at Steep Church, Petersfield, Hants. 


Henry Raeburn, Painter, later known as Henry Raeburn 
Macbeth-Raeburn, R.A., R.E., born Helensburgh, Septem- 
ber 24th, 1860; married Isabel Elizabeth M’Oscar, and 
has one daughter :— 

(1) Rita, married Archibald Campbell Cooper. 
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7. Edward Thomson, born Edinburgh, March 25th, 1866; 
died December 8th, 1871. 

8. Mary, married Professor Arthur Thomson, and has issue :— 

(1) Doris, married John Richardson. 

(2) Phyllis, married Dunbar Mackenzie. 


STEWART, ADAM. 


A younger son and child of James Stewart of Montrose, in the 
county of Forfar, by his wife, Elizabeth Reid (1785-1872), of the 
same place, Adam Stewart, the subject of this notice, was born at 
Fettercairn, in the county of Kincardineshire, on August 13th, 
1825. 

The family belonged to the Stewarts of Appin, and our subject’s 
eldest son and namesake was an active member of the Stewart 
Society and of the St. Andrew’s Society of Manchester, whose 
annual festivals he was wont to attend in the full highland costume 
of his clan. 

Of the early life and education of Adam Stewart, the elder, 
little is known. At an early stage in his young manhood he was 
in close touch with a well-known London Presbyterian in the 
person of Mr. Adam Scott, a member of the firm of Messrs. Scott 
& Geary, who was looking out in London for a likely opening 
for his services. Our subject and his mother were rendering 
acknowledged services to old Mrs. Scott in their home town, and 
as evidence of his interest in him, Mr. Scott guided him in the 
principles of business correspondence style and methods, and in 
the examples of his corrected exercises that have survived, “‘ Jack 
seemed even better than his master.”’ 


In 1845, Adam Stewart made his way to London and became 
associated with Regent Square Presbyterian Church, under the 
ministry of Dr. James Hamilton. 


He became a teacher in the Sabbath School, and with some of 
his new friends attended for the first session—1844-5—classes at 
the newly founded English Presbyterian College, and joined the 
Young Men’s Society of the Church—an association that was 
recalled by its historian, John Hair, half a century later when he 
described him as “ soft in speech, gentle in manner and facile as 
an essayist and a most efficient member,”’ 
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Adam Stewart appears to have resigned his membership of the 
Society on October 8th, 1852,when his appointment as Secretary 
to a company promised to absorb his scanty leisure. 

His further movements are more definitely traced from corre- 
spondence lent by his grand-daughter, Mrs. Jordan, of Heaton 
Mersey, Manchester—correspondence that reveals him as an 
admirable letter writer—letters beautifully written and gracefully 
expressed. 

On April 16th, 1855, Mr. Stewart entered the service of Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Son, the famous railway booksellers, and after a 
couple of months at their London depot was appointed their 
representative at Rugby Station, at which town his third son, 
Charles, was born. 

He took his duties very seriously and was constantly on the 
look out for favourable openings for the extension of his firm’s 
business. In 1857 he drew their attention to the need of their 
being represented on the Manchester-Altrincham line, and received 
a personal letter of commendation from the principal himself, so 
well known later as the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P., Leader 
of the House of Commons, and first Viscount Hambledon. 

Mr. Stewart appears to have been acting as sick supply at 
Manchester, but on January Ist, 1860, he became manager of the 
Company’s interests at Victoria Station, Manchester, and by 1866 
was superintendent. 

In November, 1872, he removed to Southport to set up business 
on his own account, on which occasion the Manchester Staff 
presented him with a Tea and Coffee Service. 

Mr. Stewart established an excellent bookseller’s business at 
149, Lord Street, Southport, which became well known locally 
as the Bible warehouse, and where he continued until his retire- 
ment in 1878. 

He died at the residence of his son, Charles, Fern Bank, Higher 
Crumpsall, Manchester, on April 18th, 1881, in the 56th year of 
his age, and was interred in the Wesleyan Cemetery, Cheetham 
Hill, Manchester. 

About 1850, Mr. Stewart was married to Miss Mary M’Arthur 
(January 25th, 1827—March 25th, 1894), and had issue :— 

1. Adam, born May 27th, 1852 ; Elder at Trinity Presbyterian 
Church, Manchester, and afterwards at Higher Broughton 
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Presbyterian Church ; married March 29th, 1882, Marian, 
elder ‘daughter of Samuel Ogden, J.P. (1819-1903), of 
Manchester, and had issue :— 
(1) Edith Mary, born 1882; married John Bradley 
Jordan, and has issue :— 
(1) Noel Stewart, born 1914. 
(2) Alan Bradley, born 1917. 
(2) Douglas Charles, died in infancy. 
(3) Muriel Dowse, died in infancy. 
(4) Samuel Ogden, born 1888; resident at Alsager, 
Cheshire. 
Mrs. Stewart died at 6, Allerton Road, Southport, May 7th, 
1929, aged 74 years. 
Mr. Stewart died at Heaton Mersey, July 19th, 1933, aged 
81 years. 


2. Walter James, born July 2nd, 1854; died January 30th, 
1855. 


3. Charles, born November Ist, 1855; member of Manchester 
and Liverpool Cotton Exchanges; Editor and Owner of 
“The Cotton Gazette’; married November 2lst, 1878, 
Sarah Annie, daughter of John Saville, of Wallfield, Stand, 
and had issue :— 

(1) Marguerite Forbes. 

(2) Marion M’Gregor. 

(3) Gladys Saville. 

(4) Doris Annie. 

(5) Charles Henry ; married; three children. 
Mr. Charles Stewart died May 5th, 1928. 


4, Mary, born September 10th, 1857; died March 12th, 1864. 





MOORE, JOHN OGILVY. 


The eldest son and second child of John Moore (1799-1839), 
merchant, of Calcutta, by his wife, Anne Isabella, daughter of 
Roderick Mackenzie (1772-1854), John Ogilvy Moore, the subject 
of this sketch, was born at Calcutta on July 12th, 1826. 


The Moores were a Scottish family, and John Moore took up a 
business career in Calcutta, where despite his youth—he was only 
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40 years of age when he died—he was senior partner in the firm 
of Messrs. Tulloch & Co., also of Messrs. Moore, Hickey & Co. 

John Moore was on the point of returning home to Britain for 
good when he met with the accident that caused his death. 

Mr. Moore was aboard the steamer ‘‘ Satacome,” and while 
crossing the James and Mary Sands in the river Hoogly the floor 
of his cabin gave way and he was precipitated into the below 
decks, dying very soon after. 

His son, John Ogilvy Moore, received his early education at 
Calcutta, and in 1840 his mother with her children returned to 
England and took up their residence at Willenhall Park, Barnet, 
in the county of Hertford, a handsome house in its own grounds, 
the site of which has long since been covered with villa property. 

The family became associated with Regent Square Presbyterian 
Church, and presently a close friendship sprang up between its 
enthusiastic minister and the Moores. In one of his published 
letters, Dr. Hamilton describes Willenhall Park as one of his 
homes, and it is certain he often betook hinself there as a relief 
from the strenuous ministry at Regent Square. 

It will be recalled that in November, 1844, the English Presby- 
terian College commenced its work. Not a few of its first group 
of students were Dr. Hamilton’s young men, and amongst them 
was John Ogilvy Moore, then about 18 years old. He was 
recorded as a full time student having in mind the work of the 
Christian ministry. 

Some of the earlier enthusiasts fell away, and probably young 
Moore, who had been influenced by James Hamilton, was one of 
that earlier group. It may be here recorded that James Hamilton 
had become engaged to his sister, Anne Hovenden, to whom he 
was married at Willenhall Park, on January 5th, 1847. 

John Ogilvy Moore was a Sunday School Teacher at Regent 
Square, but his career as a theological student terminated with 
the session 1844-1845, when it was deemed advisable he should 
take up the London connections of his father’s business. 

He was only 22 years old when in 1848 he became a deacon at 
Regent Square which office he held until the end of 1855 when he 
resigned in order to proceed to Manchester to engage in the cotton 
trade. 

A writer in an early issue of the The Presbyterian said he became 
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an elder in the Withington Church, but careful examination of the 
records of that congregation show that he was not even a member 
of it. 

Mr. Moore married a lady some twelve years his junior. 

He died at his home, 16, Park Grove, Old Trafford, Manchester 
on February 8th, 1879, in the 52nd year of his age, and was 
interred in the Church of England section of Weaste Cemetery 
in the adjoining City of Salford. 

His widow who survived him has her name engraved upon his 
tombstone, but her remains rest elsewhere. 

Mrs. Moore was married a second time, to Robert Asquith. 

She died on April 25th, 1885, aged 46 years. 





Founders Hall and London Wall. 


By Lityian W. KELLEY, M.A. 


In Volume II, No. 5, of the Journal appeared an article on 
Founders Hall and a list of the Documents relating to it and its 
successor, London Wall. These Leases, Records and Miscel- 
laneous Manuscripts have been in our Muniment Room for some 
time, but certain were obviously missing. In the Autumn of 
1934 the following Volumes turned up and were handed over to 
us :— 

Session Book and Baptismal Register, Founders Hall to 
London Wall, 1717-1771. 

Scots Church London Wall Cash Audit Book, 1799-1836. 

Scots Church London Wall Session Minutes, 1786-1815. 

Of these three the first is the largest and most valuable. It is 
a large folio bound in Calf with one metal catch still in place. 
More than half of it is filled with a List of Baptisms carefully 
indexed, with names and residence of the parents given in detail. 
It should be of great interest to any students engaged upon the 
story of Scottish residents in the capital during the years before 
the introduction of compulsory Registration of Births. Then 
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follows an inventory of the Church property as handed over from 
one Treasurer to another and the names of the Poor and those 
who gave liberally to their relief. Interspersed throughout are 
minutes relating to important occasions in the life of the congre- 
gation including in full the correspondence and Calls addressed 
to the following Ministers :— 

Mr. John Cumming, 1716. 

Mr. William Wishart, 1729. 

Mr. John Partington, 1738. 

Mr. Robert Lawson, 1742. 

Mr. Henry Hunter, 1771. 

Among the papers already known was a list of those who were 
subscribers to the 1699 Building Fund of Founders Hall Meeting 
House. Here on folios 284 seg. is recorded a full “ List of the 
Subscribers for Building the Said Meeting House for the Revd. 
Mr. Robert Lawson ” totalling £1,688 19s. 0d. There is almost 
consecutively another subscription for {312 14s. Od. as a Free 
Gift to Mrs. Lawson and her children “ in gratefull remembrance 
of their late Dear Friend and Pastor.” 

It had already been possible to find out the names of the donors 
whose names appear on the four Loving Cups bearing the date 
mark 1694 and made by the Silversmith, R with a Pellet beneath, 
whose lovely work is represented in Westminster Abbey and other 
London Churches. His identity is still a mystery but it is quite 
possible that he is John Rogers. The fullest reference to him 
is in “‘ Historic Silver of the Colonies,” In Bigelow (pages 208-9) 
is described and illustrated a Cup with Cover very similar in 
fluting and design to those in our Museum, and bearing the same 
date mark for 1694. This Cup was presented by a Sarah Braine 
to Westover Church, Charles City County, Virginia, and she 
appears to have often crossed to England and returned with a 
retinue of servants and much luggage. The maker of the Pewter 
Flagons was a Joseph Bowden, elected to the Livery 1707, and 
referred to as a Beadle in the records of the Pewterers’ Company, 
who on one occasion was suspected of “ encouraging a tyneman 
in Crooked Lane to drive the trade of a Pewterer.”” His touch— 
the head of a man in a circle, the size of a threepenny piece— 
can be distinguished on the base of one of the Flagons but wear 
and age have almost removed it from the other. Joseph Bowden 
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went bankrupt in 1721 but within three months received his 
discharge. 

But all doubt as to the names of the donors is now set at rest by 
the following entry on Folio 242. One is only regretful that the 
donor of the Flagons had been forgotten by 1717 and that Mr. 
Clyett’s Pewter Plates and handsome Clock have not come 


down to us. 
Folio 242— 
“A List of The Names of Such Persons as have been Benefactors 
To the Poor of The Scots Congregation at Founders Hall and also 
of such Gifts as hath been Given to the Said Congregation by 
Sundry Persons— And In the Yr 1694 was Given 
by The Following Persons vizt. 
By Mr Hugh Fraser one Cup Markt H.F. 
By Mr Will: Graham one Cup .... W.G. 
By Mr John Gallasty one Cup .... I.G. 
By Mr Walter Stewart & Ja Campbell one Mark.... 
S.L.C. 


W. 
By Mr Samuel Clayat 2 Salvers & 6 Pewter Plates. 


In the year 1700 The Gift of the Revd. Mr William 
Carstairs To the Church att Founders Hall the Watch 
Dyall Maid by Mr Samuel Clyett for which it cost 15 Pounds 
the Money paid by Mr Bowden. 
Given in 1716 by Mr John Ellison 250 Sacrament Tokens 
with I.C. 1716 on one side 
THIS SESSION BOOK was the Gift of Mr John 
Ellison For the use of the Scots Congregation at Founders 
Hall London and was put into this Form by him during 
the three Years that he was TREASURER. 
John Ellison Nomen est Meum; Scotia Natio. Houns- 
ditch Habitatio et Christus est Mea Salvatio.”’ 
Folio 33 (Baptisms conducted by visiting Ministers when the Minister 
was unable to officiate for family reasons) — 
‘Mary Cumming the daughter of the Revd Mr Jno. Cumming 
was born on ye 9th October 1719 and baptized by Mr James 
Anderson! at fathers house on ye 26th of that month.” 
“‘Sarah Cumming the Daughtr. of the Revd Mr Jno. Cumming 
was born Janny 23rd 1721 and was baptized by the Revd Mr 
Thomas Bradbury * 8th of Febry.” 
Folio 279 (Omissions inserted at later date. This entry follows one of 
April 13th, 1741)— 
‘This Register having been in a great measure neglected ever 
since the death of the Revd Mr Partington and having no coppy 
of either the Call, minutes or Acceptance of the Revd Mr William 
Steell, I can only leave on Record here that he was called from the 
Parish of Dasorf (Dalgan) in the Shire of Ayr in Scotland to the 
Scots Congregation at Founders Hall in the year 1751. He lived 
but five or six Months thereafter. The Congregation subscribed 
amongst themselves about £250 for the Benefit of his Widow and 
Children.”’ 


iMinister of the Scotch Church, Swallow Street : the man responsible for the 
revival of Freemasonry. 
*English Presbyterian Minister vide “ Journal,” Volume IV, 4, pp. 226-7. 
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The two smaller volumes are not barren of interest. Take the 


following two extracts for example :— 
“At the Vestry 8th February 1787 
‘* present the Revd Dr Hunter, Mr Edington, Mr Johnstin, Mr. Bassing- 
ton, Mr Taylor, Mr Allann & Treasurer. 

“It was proposed for Mr Arkley to be requested to accept the office 
of Elder; which he could not be prevailed upon to undertake. 

“It was moved by Dr Hunter & carried that the thanks of the 
Vestry be given to John Eddington Junior, the Treasurer for his faithfull 
Services & to treat him in the Country. Adjourned.” 

“‘ Friday the 20th April 1787 
“Dined at The Crown at Islington; present Dr Hunter, Messrs. 
Edington, Bassington, Taylor & Allan & the Treasurer. ..... It was 
then proposed that Mr Andrew Wilkie & Mr John Henderson be 
requested to accept the office of Elders.” 


The intervening dots must represent the treat! These happy 
meetings were held at The Crown and elsewhere, at the charge 
of one or other of the Elders. The whole Congregation met, as 
Mr. K. Macleod Black points out in his ‘“‘ The Scots Churches in 
England,” once a year, but by the time of the French Revolution 
these had become difficult to control. Vide a minute 5th July, 
1792, which runs :— 


“On a consideration about the Annual Dinner for the Congregation, 

It was by reason of the bad behaviour of intruding strangers at those 

dinners agreed to be discontinued till in future it shall be thought 
expedient.” 

Our churches to-day are said to be bound by tradition. This is 

no modern characteristic, for within four years the members were 

clamouring for a revival of the festive occasions and like an 


intimation of a modern Church Social we read— 
‘* September 27th 1796 
“It was proposed and agreed to, in view of promoting social & friendly 
intercourse among the members of the Church, That a meeting to 
consist of stated communicants only, be invited to dine with the minister 
and Elders, once every winter at least, & that the first of these meetings 
be on Wednesday, the 16th Novr. next.” 


There is little indication of the great conflict with France until 
the years 1807 onwards. A Memorandum under four heads refers 
to the attendance of the Volunteer Association of Loyal North 


Britons, of which the then Minister, Dr. Young, was Chaplain. 
“TII, The 2lst Day of October 1805 was distinguished by the Signal 
Victory at Cape Trafalgar, gained by the British Fleet under the 
command of Lord Nelson, over the combined Fleets of France & Spain. 
On Thursday the 5th of December (being the day appointed for General 
Thanksgiving on Account of this Victory) The Loyal North Britons, 
now commanded by His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, attended 
at this Church agreeably to a Request from His Royal Highness to 
express their Gratitude to the God of Battles, for this instance of his 

Goodness to our Country!” 
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Owing to indisposition the Duke was unable to attend but sent 
a donation of ten pounds to the Collection which was taken for 
the Widows and Orphans of those who had fallen in the engage- 
ment. The next morning, £131 out of a total of £135 3s. 03d. (!) 
was paid by the Treasurer to the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd’s. 

But this interest of royalty in the ministry of Dr. Young was 
not an isolated instance. The Treasurer’s Book for 1816 has the 


following item on the expenditure side :— 


Freshy Bs Cash paid J Russell fitting pew for Duke of Kent (15) 


A few years later and a future queen might have appeared in it ! 





Presbyteriana. 


IRVING COMMEMORATION, 1934. 


7th December, 1934, was the centenary of the death of the 
Rev. Edward Irving, at Glasgow, and in commemoration of the 
work and life of this great Preacher the Society held an Exhibition 
of Pictures, Books, Manuscripts and personal relics from 7th 
to llth December, in The Museum, West Tower, Regent 
Square Presbyterian Church, arranged under four main sections :— 
Early Life, 1799-1822. 
Ministry at Caledonian Church, Hatton Garden, 1822-1827. 
Ministry at National Scotch Church, 1827-1832. 
Ministry at The New Church, Newman Street, 1832-1834. 
There were loaned or in our possession nearly two hundred 
exhibits in all. The aim was to deflect the mind of our visitors 
from the controversial side of Edward Irving’s last four years 
and to reveal through these varied objects the wideness of his 
interests, the attractiveness of his personality and the success- 
fulness of his Ministry of The Word. Naturally the items con- 
nected with his term at the National Scotch Church were most 
numerous, and those parts of the building intimately connected 
with him were viewed by our visitors. The personal collaboration 
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of many of his living descendants brought together pictures and 
personal relics which never have and never will be assembled 
again together. The Society hopes to publish as one of its 
Occasional Papers a pamphlet with a full list of the exhibits and 
their owners, with illustrations of some of the items, and text of 
certain of the letters where is revealed a very different Irving 
from the man of the centenary Newspaper Press. 

The view of most of those who studied the Exhibition from 
end to end, was that here was a man of wide and catholic tastes, 
in many directions far ahead of his contemporaries, whose complex 
and vivid temperament made him a pioneer in many rather than 
a settler in one restricted field. It could be seen that every 
artist—and a Landseer among them—who tried to depict his 
features caught a different mood, and that is very probably why 
his clerical colleagues were quite unable to fathom him. 

A letter from Henry Drummond relates how he had been first 
introduced to Irving by Dr. Chalmers, and addresses his family 
in that sad December, 1834, in words of moving eulogy :— 

“ At no hour of the day or night was he otherwise than in his 
Master’s service. His conversation and whole deportment shed 
a halo of sanctity upon the whole company and house where he 
was. He wasa great gift to the Church of God: and we impiously 
worshipped the gift and not the Giver and provoked the Lord to 
withdraw it to Himself.” 

The Irving family tell of an occasion when visiting a household, 
their grandfather was admitted by the maid and was striding 
majestically up the stairs. A young daughter of the house fled 
into her mother’s room and cried out, “‘ Mother, God is coming 
upstairs.” His own view of the Ministry was a very high one, 
and the crowds who hung upon his words came again and again 
to hear him preach and expound and pray, because they were 
rebuked, yet were able to goaway refreshed. The words addressed 
in an Ordination Charge to a fellow minister were the thoughts 
that inspired his life. “‘ Be of no school: give heed to none of 
their rules and canons. Take thy liberty, be fettered by no times, 
accommodate no man’s convenience, spare no man’s prejudice, 
yield to no man’s inclinations, though thou shouldst scatter all 
thy friends, and rejoice all thine enemies. Preach the Gospel ; 
not the Gospel of the last age, or of this age, but the everlasting 
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Gospel ; not Christ crucified merely, but Christ risen; not Christ 
risen merely, but Christ present in the Spirit, and Christ to be 
again present in Person.” 

L. W. K. 


THE SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT. 


A copy of the “‘ Solemn League and Covenant ”’ is still preserved 
among the archives of the Parish Church at Easington, Co. 
Durham. 

Not to be confounded with the Scottish National Covenant 
of five years earlier, as it often is, it was read in every Parish 
Church in the country in 1643, and signed by many hundreds 
of the Clergy and thousands of Parishioners. The Easington 
copy was signed in 1645, and is a quaint document. As was to be 
expected many of those signing did so by a cross or other individual 
mark, the Parish Clerk in most cases writing the names. Easington 
was the seat of one of the Six Presbyteries, or Classes, into which 
Co. Durham was divided. There was a “ conventicle ”’ reported 
in the Parish in 1669, but there was no Presbyterian Foundation 
in the Parish after the ejection of 1662. Mr. Thomas Nesbitt, 
farmer, of Horden Old Hall, father-in-law of the Rev. D. T. Smith, 
of Bishop Auckland and Crook, passed this fact on to the writer 
some years ago, and the latter notes that among the Clergy of the 
Easington Classis in 1645 was a Thomas Nesbitt. 

R.S. R. 


AN ECCLESIASTICAL “ HIKER.” 


David Ure, M.A., was the son of a Glasgow weaver, and in early 
life he followed the same trade, working during the day and 
studying by night. He graduated M.A., Glasgow, in 1776. On 
June 11th, 1783, he was licensed by the Presbytery there and 
became assistant to David Connell, of East Kilbride. He published 
a history of the Parish in 1793, specialising in its geological 
formation. Dr. Connell died 13th June, 1790, and, disappointed 
at not being appointed his successor, Ure set off on foot for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, where for several years, probably 1790-93, 
he acted as assistant at the old Church of Scotland foundation in 
High Bridge, where he would be brought into contact with 
Robert Morrison, the future Chinese Missionary, then a boy in 
the congregation. His friend, Geo. Logan, the Minister, received 
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a presentation to Ardoch, N.B., in 1793, and Ure’s engagement 
ending, he returned to Scotland, this time not on foot. He 
occupied himself in Agricultural Surveying and Geological work, 
the published results of which secured him a presentation to the 
Parish of Uphill, Linlithgow, in 1796, where he died in 1798, 
unmarried. R. S. R. 


JOHN BRIGHT AND BIRMINGHAM PRESBYTERIANISM. 


Punch for October 3rd, 1857, contains the following :— 


“Mr. Bright has been setting an example worthy of his name, 
in writing, to somebody who pestered him with a request for a sub- 
scription to a bazaar in support of a Presbyterian Church at Birmingham, 
a letter, whereof the following lines are part :— 

‘Since I have been in Parliament I have always abstained 
from subscriptions for objects connected with the constituency 

I represented, and I intend to continue that course. A contrary 

course would lead me into an expenditure which I could not 

consent to with prudence, and might lead to an endeavour to secure 

public favour by means which I cannot practise or approve.’ 
Hear! hear! To ask a member, as a member, to subscribe for the 
local objects of his constituents, is to ask a public servant to remunerate 
the public for serving it 4s 


And Punch goes on wittily to elaborate this latter thesis. The 
church referred to was Broad Street, which had held, on August 
llth, 12th and 13th, a Bazaar in the Town Hall to reduce its 
debt of £1,357. In the Messenger for March, 1858, it is recorded 
that £600 had been raised, of which rather over half was in 
donations. S. W. C. 





Reviews. 


THE HONOURABLE WILLIAM WHITTINGHAM 
OF CHESTER. 
By J. Hay CoLiican, M.A. 
(Chester : Philipson and Golder. 3s. 6d.) 

One picks up a modern biography with considerable doubt. 
It may prove to be pious, superficial and stodgy; it may have 
set out to “ debunk” all that, and to ferret out all that is un- 
pleasant and salacious; it may be so frankly imaginative as to 
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be more at home on the fiction shelves ; or it may be a serious 
historical study. This book, “‘ The Honourable William Whit- 
tingham (?1524—1579),” by the Reverend J. Hay Colligan, 
President of the Presbyterian Historical Society of England, is 
refreshingly genuine. It is real biography, and good history, 
and it fills a gap. 

Whittingham was born at Chester, though his fame lives 
especially in Durham, where the name is not uncommon, and 
pronounced with a soft “gh’’ (=j). Like another Dunelmian, 
Nathaniel Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham a hundred years after 
his decanate, Whittingham is one of those who have suffered from 
the prejudice of early biographers and the laziness of others, and 
it was high time something was done about it. Give a dog a bad 
name and it will stick to him, for historians do not always verify 
their references and often hold that what has been said once may 
well be said again. Traditionally, Whittingham’s name is mud. 
Everybody knows that Bancroft (hardly an unprejudiced witness) 
called him “the false and unworthy Dean of Durham,” and 
Anthony Wood’s list of his ‘‘ impieties ’’ has so coloured legend 
that Whittingham and his wife might never have done anything 
else than convert stoups into kitchen sinks and stone coffins into 
horse-troughs. Mr. Colligan has done us the great service of 
going back to primary sources, and has given the life as a whole, 
in its proper European setting. 

So amply has he done this that the frame is perhaps a little 
too big for the picture. ‘“‘ The last fifteen years,” for example, 
appear to be crowded into eight pages. This isa little unfortunate, 
for in the last fifteen years of the life of a man who dies at about 
fifty-five, a good deal may happen of importance to his biographer. 
And in the case of Whittingham, it was in this last period that 
all the damage was done. “It was,’’ as Mr. Colligan puts it, 
“an extraordinary instance of ecclesiastical preferment ” that 
Whittingham should for his strong opposition to the Queen’s 
type of churchmanship be appointed to so important a deanery as 
that of Durham. The result might perhaps have been expected, 
except that Whittingham did not make such a bad dean. For 
some years his vesture was somewhat irregular, but in an age when 
deaneries were regarded as semi-secular preferments, he took a 
serious view of the spiritual duties of his office. He maintained 
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the services in the Cathedral at a creditable level, he himself 
taught the youth in the grammar school, he introduced the best 
music and part-singing into the church services, and he kept 
up the hospitality enjoined upon the Dean by the Philip and Mary 
Statutes (to ‘‘ live according to his dignity, or be reproved by the 
Bishop if he lives sordidly’’) to such an extent that it was 
marvelled ‘‘ how the naked deanery alone (for he had no more) 
could support his expenses.” He also upheld the traditional 
rights of the Cathedral against all comers, even against the 
archbishopric of York. 

All this Mr. Colligan refers to, but there is another side—and 
that which has sent Whittingham’s name through the ages with a 
stigma of iconoclasm attached to it—on which Mr. Colligan says 
little or nothing. The Dean was characterised throughout his 
life by two things, a hatred of Popery, and a certain full-blooded- 
ness in his appreciation of the world. Almost inevitably when 
confronted with a cathedral wherein remained many relics of the 
old days, the Puritan in him demanded their ejection, and where 
there was no need to break them up, the collector in him saw their 
potential uses elsewhere, either at home or in the market. A 
full and frank statement of all his “ enormities,” which at any 
rate attested the defects of his qualities, might have done more 
to clear his name than Mr. Colligan’s well-meant silence. 

Whittingham was a great man, and must be judged as such. 
Living in stirring times, when a change in monarch meant for 
many citizens a change in country, he was a brave man and one 
of many parts—courtier, diplomatist, soldier, minister—and not 
least, man of letters. Bishop Westcott attributes to him the 
principal share in the New Testament revision in the Geneva 
Bible, and a share in the Old. He also had a considerable share 
in the Geneva Psalms ; Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology speaks 
of his “‘ scholarly revision,” and he is credited with the authorship 
of seven psalms, including the 23rd. And he played a leading 
part generally in the history of the English exiles in the reign of 
Queen Mary. This book claims him as “ the first English Pres- 
byterian.”’ 

Mr. Colligan also gives an account of another citizen of Chester, 
contemporary with Whittingham and his fellow in exile, Christo- 
pher Goodman. He might well have included more about 


” 
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Whittingham’s wife, a spirited lady, who shared in her husband’s 
zeal for the Protestant faith, and, as appears from her will, in a 
generous appreciation of furniture and other lovely things. 
Tradition, following the Latin inscription set up in Durham 
Cathedral fifty years after Whittingham’s death and soon de- 
stroyed, says that she was the sister of Calvin. This can nowhere 
be verified, though Mr. Colligan not very convincingly conjectures 
that at Orleans Whittingham married “ Maria Paludana ’— 
“‘ the name by which Calvin refers to a sister, who, apparently, had 
married an Italian.” Anyway, the Mrs. Whittingham of history 
was a grand lady, whose deeds and misdeeds might not unworthily 
be referred to more fully in so comprehensive an account of the 
Dean. 

The book is well printed, and lucid in its exposition of tangled 
stories of the exile and of the later quarrels over the validity of 
Whittingham’s appointment to the deanery, which clouded his 
last years. The punctuation is annoyingly erratic, and the 
translation of the epitaph (of which the original Latin is not 
quoted) inaccurate. But the book generally is a welcome addition 
to History, and can with profit be read by many of widely differing 
outlooks. 


JAMES WALL. 


THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH CATHOLIC. 
By P. CARNEGIE Simpson, D.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 


This striking book—is it not mere platitude to use that adjective 
about a book by Dr. Simpson ?—is delightful reading, though 
it goes over some ground which he has traversed before. Dr. 
Simpson is a master of English—an English almost as individual 
as that of Johnson or of Carlyle; its character is that which 
characterises his thought also, the power of excluding the 
irrelevant. His standpoint is not that of the traditional Professor 
of Church History ; but, page after page, he comes back to history 
for the proof and illustration of the great fundamental spiritual 
ideas which he discusses. That is why it is fitting to give the 
book a brief notice here. Dr. Simpson’s feet are firm on the 
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earth of ecclesiastical history, his head is in the heaven of spiritual 
principles. We cannot refrain from quoting his statement of the 
real unity of Church History. After dividing it into five great 
periods he says: “ But every one of them has the same source. 
Recall the series: the Christ worth dying for; the Christ of 
God Himself; the Christ who must reign; the Christ to be 
imitated ; the Christ of the evangel and of freedom. These are 
popular titles, but they are historical too. And in them all is 
one Name.” 
S. W. C. 


PRESBYTERIANISM. 
By W. E. Orcuarp, D.D. 
(Catholic Truth Society. Price 2d.) 


Many of us desire to continue feelings of friendliness towards 
Dr. Orchard (who was once one of ourselves), despite his eccle- 
siastical oscillations, which, after trying both modernism and 
“free Catholicism,” have led him into the Roman obedience 
where such vagaries are not permitted. It is, therefore, a pleasure 
to be able to say that this booklet is not only commendably free 
from polemical bitterness, but is a fair and even appreciative 
statement, which, on the one hand, will inform its Roman readers, 
and, on the other, need not offend its Presbyterian. It does not 
make very serious attempt to deal with fundamental issues ; 
but the general description of Presbyterianism is intelligent, and, 
on the whole, accurate, except that it is too insular and does not 
sufficiently recognise continental Presbyterian churches, which 
are by no means all “ small bodies.’’ The author’s religious bias, 
as a Romanist, is discernible not in any intentional unfairness 
towards the Church which he has left, but in less direct and 
probably unconscious ways. For example, the difference between 
the Roman and the Reformed Churches in the matter of persecu- 
tion is infinitely greater than is here suggested. There are some 
minor inaccuracies ; but, in general, it is to be recognised that 
Dr. Orchard, if he has forsaken Presbyterianism, has not forgotten 
what it is. The booklet thus calls for no detailed and, certainly, 
no controversial review; and we may be allowed to end this brief 
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notice of it by assuring its author that his former Presbyterian 
brethren, while deploring his passing over to Rome, wish him all 
good in the Lord. 

P. CARNEGIE SIMPSON. 


GENERAL INDEX TO THE JOHN BLACK PAPERS. 
By S. W. CarruTHERS, M.D., Ph.D. 


A very valuable piece of work, a real labour of love, has just 
been completed by Dr. Carruthers. Some time ago he essayed 
the almost heroic task of compiling a General Index to that mass 
of historical documents, known as the John Black papers, which 
are a memorial to the industry and historical interest possessed 
by the Church’s first General Secretary. Without such a guide, 
a reader was obviously severely handicapped in the search for 
specific information desired. The Index is a full and thorough 
one and provides easy reference to Subjects, Persons, Places and 
Documents. Not only are the rugged places made smooth in 
the matter of rapid and simple reference, but the skeleton bio- 
gtaphical and ecclesiastical records of the Ministers mentioned 
are most helpful. The Church and the Society owe a great debt 
of gratitude to the indefatigable doctor, who, with characteristic 
energy and patience, devoted many days of a protracted con- 
valescence to the final stage of his self-imposed and illuminating 
task. 

K. M. B. 


ST. PETER’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
SUNDERLAND. 


This is an attractively produced short history of the Church, 
issued early this year in connection with the Congregation’s 
Jubilee Celebrations. Brief biographies of all the Ministers who 
have served St. Peter’s, with portraits of most of them, are 
included, while the story of the development of the Congregation 
is also traced out. The Congregation was founded in 1885, its 
parent Congregation, which furnished its first members, being 
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Trinity, Sunderland. “‘ It is distinctly to the credit of the Trinity 
minister and session of those days that these founders left with 
their blessing.” The Church was built in 1901, during the 
Ministry of Rev. A. Farquhar. 










































ST. GEORGE’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, SOUTHPORT. 
By GRAHAM Morrison, F.R.G.S. 


“Happy is the nation that has no annals.” Taken literally, 
this statement is absurd, for it cannot be any conceivable advan- 
tage to a people that it has no records of its past. Be that as it 
may, it is certain that a historical journal cannot possibly be run 
on this principle. 


It is a gain to many when a writer, possessing the antiquarian 
or historical mind, together with the gift of plain, straight- 
forward, and interesting narrative, seeks to save a Congregation 
from this very dubious form of happiness; and places in its 
hands a well-written biography of itself. This Mr. Graham 
Morrison has done for the Congregation of St. George’s, Southport, 
thus adding to an extensive and valuable service along other 
lines, which he has already rendered to the Congregation. 


Seventy-five years may seem, to members of the Church of 
England, say, a very brief period in the life of a Church, and 
altogether too modern an ecclesiastical episode to be likely to 
contain much in the way of romance as compared with the life 
story of their Cathedrals, and many of their Parish Churches, 
which reach back through many centuries ; but all the elements 
of piety, enthusiasm, courage, struggle, loyalty and sacrifice, 
which are the essence of all the romance of past ages, are to be 
found in the short and simple annals of any modern congregation, 
however youthful in age, however homespun its garb, provided 
it has been faithful to its Lord and Master. 

Happy would all Congregations be, if—despite the adage— 
they possessed annals, particularly if they were as well-written 
as the story of St. George’s, Southport. 

N.G. 
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Our Contemporaries. 


RECORDS OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH History Society. Vol. V, 
Part II, 1934. 


Rev. Professor J. H. Baxter, D.Litt., D.D., has an article on 
“ Alesius and other Reformed Refugees in Germany,” which 
includes references to Alesius’ share in the Reformation in England. 
There is also a valuable article by Henry M. Paton, of the General 
Register House, Edinburgh, on ‘‘ Record Sources for Scottish 
Church History.”” Rev. Wm. M’Millan, D.D., Ph.D., contributes 
an interesting survey of the rise of the ‘‘ Hebronites.” 


CONGREGATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS. Vol. XII, 
Nos. 3 and 4. 


April, 1934. ‘‘ Early Puritanism and Separatism in Notting- 
ham,” by H. F. Sanders, D.D. Contains much interesting 
material about 17th century Presbyterianism in Nottingham. 

H. J. Cowell has an article on Valérand Poullain, ‘“‘ a precursor 
of Congregationalism ? ”’ 

September, 1934. ‘‘ Co-operation of Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists. Some previous Attempts.” (Albert Peel, M.A., 
Litt.D.) Deals especially with the attempt at Union in England 
in 1690, and with a similar attempt in America in the early 
18th century. 

“ Private Schools, 1660-1689—A Study based on Matthew’s 
Calamy Revised.” (W. T. Whitley.) 


BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE DE L’HISTOIRE DU PROTESTANTISME 
Francais. Vol. LXXXIII, Nos. 1—4. 


Of the numerous features of importance in this Journal, we 
would mention the following :— 

No. 1 is a Memorial Number to John Viénot, President of the 
Society, 1922-33, who died 28th December, 1933. 

** John Evelyn et le Protestantisme frangais”’ (Claire-Eliane 
Engel, D.-és-lettres.) 

No. 2. “‘ Calvin et l’Eloquence francaise ’’ (M. Abel Lefranc.) 
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“Les théories politiques des calvinistes en France au cours des 
guerres de religion” (Charles Mercier). Continued in next 
Number. 

This number contains (p. 356) a reproduction of Holbein’s 
picture of John 4 Lasco receiving the Charter from Edward VI, 
in the possession of our Society. 


No. 3. An article on Melchior Volmar, by D. J. de Groot. 
The author attributes to Volmar a greater religious influence 
upon Calvin than Calvin’s latest English biographer, Carew Hunt, 
does. 

A note on La Rochefoucauld recalls a theory propounded in 
1910 that he borrowed the substance of his Maximes from a 
work by the Scottish Puritan Daniel Dyke, ‘‘ The Mystery of 
Self-Deceiving,”’ and finds support for this theory in the fact 
that the maxim, “ L’hypocrisie est un homage que le vice rend 
a la vertu,” is an exact translation of a phrase from the work of 
another pastor, Pierre Du Moulin, who became Court Chaplain 
and Prebendary of Canterbury. In 1657 Du Moulin published a 
volume ‘‘ Of Peace and Contentment of Mind,” which contained 
the phrase “All the hypocrisie in the World is an homage that 
Vice payeth unto Vertue.” 

No. 4. “ L’abbé Prévost et le Protestantisme frangais ” 
(Claire-Eliane Engel). 

The influence in his writings of Prévost’s connections with 
England is clearly brought out. 


BAPTIST QUARTERLY. Vol. VII, Nos. 2—5. 


As usual this Journal contains many fine articles of general 
religious interest. 

No. 2 (April) includes a Paper by J. Gwili Jenkins, M.A., 
D.Litt., on “ The Baptists and the New Testament.” The 
writer concludes with the suggestion “‘ that the final contest will 
lie between the interpretation of the Quakers and that of the 
Baptists when all Protestants come truly to desire the union of 
the denominations.” 


In No. 4 (October), F. R. Schofield, B.A., B.D., writes on 


“ True Nonconformity,” and finds its essence in Paul’s injunction, 
“ Be not conformed to the world.” 
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No. 5 (January, 1935), A. J. D. Farrer, B.A., has an article on 
** Cromwell as Dictator.” 


PROCEEDINGS, WESLEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. Vol. XIX. 
Parts 5—8. 


These numbers contain much valuable material on the early 
history of Methodism. 

It is interesting to note that the Annual Meeting of the Wesley 
Historical Society, 1934, was held in St. Stephen’s Presbyterian 
Church, Leicester. 


JOURNAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. Vol. XVI, Nos. 1—4. 


This contains interesting papers on eighteenth century Presby- 
terianism in America, including valuable lists concerning other 
denominations. There are two fine tributes to Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson (1834-1909), the pioneer missionary and Christian 
statesman, who “ brought physical and spiritual redemption ” 
to the Eskimos. 

The printing of the minutes of the Ebenezer Presbytery (Ken- 
tucky) continues, and gives us occasional interesting or amusing 
sidelights on things just a hundred years ago. 

“Adjourned to meet at sunrise on Monday morning, April 
5th, 1830.” 

Forms for church reports were printed, ten copies sent to each 
congregation, the rest put into the clerk’s hands “ for safe keep- 
ing.” 

All ministers were directed to preach at least one temperance 
sermon, and to try and form temperance societies ; and all elders 
were requested to co-operate in this. (1834.) 

A minister who had not fulfilled an appointment of Presbytery 
“ did not believe that the Presbytery had a constitutional right to 
call off his services to distant churches,” and appealed to the 
Synod. (1835.) 

“A meeting of Presbytery for free conversation on the state 
of religion.” (18365.) 

A communication from a sister Presbytery advocated the 
refusal of church membership to slave-owners. (1836.) 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITARIAN HISTORICAL Society. Vol. V, 
Part 4. 


This number contains some small aftermath of the Priestley 
commemoration. It has also three articles upon seventeenth 
century Presbyterian congregations—Toxteth Park, Liverpool ; 
George’s Meeting, Exeter ; Newcastle-under-Lyme. The first is 
especially full of detail concerning the history of Toxteth Park 
during the period when it was doctrinally Trinitarian. The 
Exeter Meeting-House, though classed as Presbyterian, was 
really a non-Trinitarian secession from the first ; Newcastle-under- 
Lyme became so about the middle of the eighteenth century. 


JOURNAL OF THE FRIENDS’ HIsTORICAL Society. Vol. XXXI. 


For thirty years this fine Journal was edited by the late Dr. 
Norman Penney, whose knowledge, toil, and devotion made it a 
model for other such Journals. This number, the first without 
his care, well maintains his tradition ; its contents are as varied 
and readable as ever; there is still the same careful gleaning of 
small items, and the same thorough annotation and indexing. 
One of the most interesting papers is “‘ First Publishers of Faith 
in Lancashire,’ with vivid details of seventeenth century 
Quakerism. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF WALES. 


In the September number a new editor, the Rev. Tom Beynon, 
introduces himself, the Rev. D. D. Williams, M.A., having had 
to retire, for reasons of health. 

An exceedingly interesting article appears on the persecution 
of the new sect at Denbigh. This occurred in 1751-1753. A 
notable part was played by a woman named Barbara Parry, who 
afterwards married the successor of Howel Harris at Trevecca. 
The issue between the revivalists and the mob was fought out 
in “‘ ye King’s bench’ and Barbara received compensation for 
the abuse she suffered. This she devoted to furnishing Trevecca 
with a printing press ! 

There are articles on the authorship of the Confession of Faith 
adopted in 1823. Search is being made in the papers at the 
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National Library and elsewhere for definite information on this 
question. 

An interesting article, in English, in the November issue, 
describes a Sunday at Llangeitho in 1742, from Howel Harris’ 
own account. 


BOOKS BY MEMBERS OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR. 
NotE.— It is desired to make this list as complete as possible each year. Reports 
of books published will be welcomed by Rev. F. J. Smithen, 19, Gladstone 
Terrace, Gateshead, who will also be glad to receive notifications of any omissions 
from this list. 


(The Congregation to which the Author belongs is noted in brackets immediately 
after the Author's name.) 


Ancus, GeorGE (N. Shields, Northumberland Square).—The 
Christian Attitude to the Slum Problem. 

BLACKBURN, Rev. W. ERSKINE, M.A. (Egremont).—- Christ Shows 
the Way. (Jas. Clarke, 3/6.) 

BLOCKSIDGE, KATHLEEN M., L.R.A.M. (Croydon, St. Paul’s).— 
Percussion and Pipe Bands. (Augener.) 

Cairns, the late J. A. R., B.A.—Drab Street Glory. (Hutchinson 
& Co., 6/-.) 

CoLLIGAN, Rev. J. Hay, M.A. (Chester)—The Honourable 
William Whittingham of Chester. (Phillipson & Golder Ltd., 
Chester, 3/6.) 

CoLvILLE, Rev. JAs., M.A. (Tooting).—The Home a Citadel. 
(S.P.C.K., 3d.) 

Futton, ADAM, B.A., M.B., J.P. (Harrogate).—The 1633 and 
1635 Editions of the Old Scottish Psalm Book. 11th Annual 
Lecture. (R. Aikman & Son, 1/-.) 

Gray, Rev. A. H., D.D.— About People. (S.C.M., 3/6.) 

GuTurigE, W. K. C., M.A. (Cambridge).—Orpheus and Greek 
Religion. (Methuen, 21/-.) 

Hystop, RoBert, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.Scot.—St. Peter’s Church, 
Monkwearmouth. (Brit. Pub. Co. Ltd., Gloucester, 6d.) 

LyeLt, JAMEs P. R., J.P., F.R.Hist.S. (Oxford).—Mrs. Piozzt 
and Isaac Watts. (Grafton & Co., 5/-.) 
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MacApaM, ELIzABETH (Golders Green).— The New Philanthropy. 
(Allen & Unwin, 7/6.) 

McLeisuH, Rev. A. (Frognal).— Jesus Christ and World Evangeli- 
sation. (Lutterworth Press, 2/-.) 

MACK, FRANCES M., B.A., Ph.D. (Bromley).—Seinte Marherete. 
Re-edited for the Early English Text Society. (Humphrey 
Milford.) 

Moopy, Rev. CAMPBELL N., D.D.—The King’s Guests. (Allenson 
& Co. Ltd., 3/6.) 

Morea, Rev. D. W., B.A. (Wandsworth).— The Quest of Psyche, 

—a Morality Play dealing with the problem of Youth. 

MorRISON, GRAHAM, F.R.G.S.—St. George’s Presbyterian Church, 
Southport, with Foreword by Lord Justice Greer. (Privately 
printed, 1/6.) 

Murr, Ramsay, M.A. (Richmond).—A Brief History of Our Own 
Times. (George Philip, 5/-.) 

REID, Rev. James, D.D. (Eastbourne).—Why be Gcod? (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 3/-.) 

Roose, Rev. J. STEPHENS, D.D.—Christ at the Bar. (Stock- 
well, 2/6.) 

RussELt, A. J.. (Orpington).—Their Religion. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 5/-.) 

Scott, Rev. C. A. AnpERsoN, D.D. (Cambridge).— Foot- Notes 
to St. Paul. (Cambridge Press, 7/6.) 

SIMPSON, Rev. P. CARNEGIE, D.D. (Cambridge).— The Evangelical 
Church Catholic. (Hodder & Stoughton, 6/-.) 

Watson, Prof. J. A. Scott, M.C., M.A. (Oxford).— Rural Britain 
To-day and To-morrow. (Oliver & Boyd, 5/-.) 

WitiiaMson, Davip (Croydon, St. Paul’s).— Ninety, Not Out. 
A Record of the Shaftesbury Society. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
2/6.) 

Twenty-five Years Reign. The Life Story of our King and 
Queen. (Pilgrim Press, N.S.S.U., 2/-.) 

Our Three Great Queens— Victoria, Alexandra, Mary. (In- 
dependent Press, 3/6.) 
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Curator’s Report. 
1934-1935. 


The Hon. Curator and Librarian has pleasure in submitting 
his Eighteenth Annual Report. 


1. THE LIBRARY. 

The flow of additions to this department shows no sign of 
cessation and many volumes of great interest and sometimes of 
rarity have been added to the Library. 

The generous donors include the Rev. W. W. D. Campbell, 
M.A. Rev. J. H. Colligan, M.A., Exors. of the late Rev. W. King 
H. Macdonald, M.A., Rev. Dr. Maclagan, Dr. M’Intyre, Mrs. 
James Macowan, Messrs. John Barr, W. E. Gawthorp, W. B. 
Shaw, Miss Rhoda Macphail, Miss Macadam, Mr. James Thomson, 
Rev. C. C. Lundie, B.A., Dr. S. W. Carruthers, Miss L. W. Kelley, 
Miss G. A. Gardiner, of Seaford, Mr. Wm. V. Stoddart, of Red- 
bourne, Dr. D. S. MacColl, Mr. J. A. Prout and Miss Stewart, of 
Ayr, Mr. Thomas Shaw, and Mr. Graham Morrison. 

2. RECORDS. 

We gladly acknowledge receipt of volumes of old Minutes ; and 
from Mr. T. F. Downie the Minutes of the London Presbyterian 
Choirs Association. The scattered records of the Secession 
foundation of Hamilton Street, Sunderland, have been gathered 
together and are now accommodated in a properly inscribed steel 
deed box. 

It will not be out of place to acknowledge under this head the 
thirteen years run of the Magazine run by our two Bolton Congre- 
gations donated by the Rev. W. J. Fawcett, B.A. 

To Mrs. Annal and her sister, Mrs. McQueen, of Glasgow, we 
are indebted for two complimentary Chinese scrolls presented 
to our honoured father, the late Rev. John Campbell Gibson, D.D. 

To Miss Dean we are indebted for acceptable additons to our 
collection of Colebrooke Row records. 

To Mr. Wm. V. Stoddart, of Redbourne, sets of the Annual 
Reports of the Manchester Congregations of Coupland Street and 
Whalley Range. 





3. MANUSCRIPTS. 


We are indebted to Dr. Maclagan for certain Chinese MS; to 
Miss Rhoda Macphail for a Pluscardyn Abbey deed of 1530. 

We add with pride to our collection of London Wall records the 
folio Church Year Book from 1716 and the Baptismal Register of 
Howard Street Church, North Shields, 1780-1787; also the MS 
of Dr. Ivor Roberton’s moderatorial address. 

Through the good offices of Mr. Henry Gaskarth, of Bradford, 
this section has been enriched by the MS of the late Rev. David 
Sim, a former minister. 

Mr. Heseltine Owen presented an autograph letter addressed 
to his father by Edward Irving. 


4. THE MUSEUM. 


During the year we have received from the Exors. of the late 
Rev. Dr. John Watson his two D.D. hoods, and the M.A. hood, 
which lay upon his coffin. 

The Council have been enabled to add to the attractions of the 
Museum an excellent cabinet gramophone, along with records of 
Psalm tunes and of the precentor’s conduct of praise in an 
Highland church. Dr. Fulton, J.P., of Harrogate, rendered 
much service in this connection. 

An interesting collection ladle or brod from the Congregation 
of Norham on Tweed was added through the good offices of the 
Rev. Dr. John Cairns, J.P. 

Miss Kelley presented an interesting piece of Chelsea China in 
the shape of a child’s grace plate, and Miss McMichael added a 
piece of Highbury interest. 

Miss S. A. Gardiner, of Seaford, who gave such useful service in 
connection with our Irving Centenary Exhibition, presented a 
unique piece in the original programme of the opening of Regent 
Square Church in 1827, printed on satin. 

In this section the honoured name of Miss Rhoda Macphail 
again appears. She has enriched us with many interesting 
pieces from her father’s collection—the late Rev. Dr. S. R. 
Macphail. Under this head we would specially record the 
excellent series of painted Presbyterian crests. 
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5. THE GALLERY. 

There are no additions to this section during the year. 

We are, however, advised of the contemplated bequest of an 
oil painting of the late Rev. Walter Morison, B.A., D.D., for the 
Moderators’ Gallery. The portrait, we understand, has been 
painted by Mr. Philip D.Maclagan, the son of our Foreign Mission 
Secretary. 

6. PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Our richest additions to this section were secured through the 
diligence of our colleague, Miss L. W. Kelley, M.A., in a collection 
of Irving cartoons and prints which greatly enriched our Irving 
Centenary Exhibition. 

Dr. Maclagan deposited many photographs and prints of 
missionary interest. 

Miss Murray presented many photographs and prints of 
missionary interest and some fine architectural drawings of 
Presbyterian Churches executed by her late brother, Mr. John 
C. T. Murray, F.R.1.B.A., of Streatham. 

Dr. Moore Fergusson contributed a photograph of himself in 
Moderator’s robes. 

Included in Miss Rhoda Macphail’s most interesting collection 
of gifts were many photographs and a unique cartoon of Edward 
Irving and the Rev. Marcus Dods, of Belford. 

Mr. Morwell, of Kensington, also presented two prints of 
Fletcher and Irving interest. 

7. BLOCKS. 

Our collection of half-tone blocks steadily grows. These are 
properly catalogued and arranged and can be borrowed on pay- 
ment of a small fee and postage both ways. 

8. FITTINGS. 

The Council have valued the aid of their new typewriter, which 
for years had been a great need. 
9. PUBLICATIONS. 

Apart from the annual issue of the Journal the only publication 
of the year has been the separate issue of Dr. Adam Fulton’s fine 
Lecture, which is also reprinted in the Journal. The Lecture is 
issued separately at 1/-. 

10. EXHIBITIONS. 
The Council were privileged in being enabled to serve the 
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Church usefully with regard to “ The Changing East ’’ Exhibition. 
The Edward Irving Centenary Exhibition drew a large body 

of visitors to one of the most varied and interesting Exhibitions 

ever held. Not the least important aspect of it has been the 

many new points of contact established. 

11. GENERAL. 

During the year we record in the 400 to 500 visitors to the 
Collections the largest number in our history. 

This growing appreciation of the service we seek to render the 
Church has become a matter of pride and congratulations. 

In the matter of congratulations the Curator would not like 
to go unrecorded the honour paid to his junior colleague, Mr. 
W. M. Gardner in his election to the limited membership of the 
Society of Scribes and Illuminators. 

12. ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 

The Curator desires to express his cordial thanks to his colleagues 
Miss L. W. Kelley, M.A., Messrs. R. Adamson and W. M. Gardner 
for their valuable help during the past year. 

In the work of cataloguing the Library he gratefully acknow- 
ledges the valuable and constant help of Mr. W. E. Gawthorp, 
F.S.A.Scot., of South Croydon, and of Miss Gwynneth Williams, 
B.A., a daughter of the Tyldesley manse. 

The Curator gratefully acknowledges the constant research 
work carried out in Edinburgh by our colleague, Mr. W. J. 
Douglas, formerly of Kendal, but now resident in Edinburgh. 


Members of the Council. 





Hon. President—Rev. Professor Carnegie Simpson, M.A., D.D., Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 

President—Rev. ]. Hay Colligan, M.A., 3, Cliveden Rd., Hough Green, Chester. 

Vice-President—S. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D., 50, Belvedere Road, London, 

S.E.19. 

Editors of “‘ Journal '’—S. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D., 50, Belvedere Road, 
London, S.E.19; Rev. F. J. Smithen, M.A., 19, Gladstone Terrace, Gates- 
head, Co. Durham. 

Treasurer—Mr. John Barr, F.C.1.S., 67, Arundel Avenue, South Croydon, 
Surrey 

Hon. Curator and Librarian—Mr. Wm. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot.), 
56, Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

Colleague Archivist—Miss Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., 72, Myddelton Square, 
London, E.C.1. 

Colleague Curator—Mr. W.M. Gardner, 35, Dunston Rd., Golders Green, N.W.1 
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Secretary—-Mr. K. Macleod Black, 33, Fernleigh Road, Winchmore Hill, 
London, N.21. 

Council—Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, Rev. W. T. Elmslie, M.A., Dr. J. K. 
Fotheringham, M.A., D.Litt., Mr. J. S. Henderson, Mr. C. F. Millett, 
Mr. H. Penfold, F.S.A. (Scot.), Mr. R. S. Robson, Rev. Chas. Smith, Rev. 


P. O. Williams. 





Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of 
manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating 
thereto. These shall become the property of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 

3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible 
for election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be 
five shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a 
Life Member. The ‘Life’ subscription for a Society or Institution 
shall be five guineas. 

4, The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 

5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historical Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 

6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 

7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and Historical Documents Committee. 

8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 
communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 
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5, Arundel Avenue, Live 1. 
LIVERPOOL: Union—Mr. J. C. Knight, 66, Becket Street, Liverpool. 
LIVERPOOL: Wavertree—Mr. Rich. Carmichael, 49, Mead Way, Wavertree, 
Liverpool. 
LivERPOOL: Orrell Park, Trinity—Mr. C. H. Briggs, 63, Moss Lane, Orrell 
Park, Liverpool. 
Lonpon: Battersea, St. Andrew’s—Mr. E. Q. King, 153, Bennerley Road, 
S.W.11. 
Lonpon: Bayswater, St. Paul’s—Mr. A. L. Gibson, Presbyterian Church 
House, Westbourne Grove, London. 
Lonpon : Camden Road— 
Lonpon : Clapham, Trinity—Mr. W. Hurst, Sunnyside, 143a, King’s Avenue, 
Clapham Park, London, S.W.4. 
Lonpon: College Park—Alderman John McKenzie, J.P., 80, Sutherland 
Avenue, W.9. 
Lonpon: Cricklewood—Mr. L. P. Perkins, 17, Skardu Road, Cricklewood, 
N.W.2. 
Lonpon: Crouch Hill—Mr. Robert Rule, M.A., Old Berkeley, Homefield 
Road, Chorley Wood, Herts. 
Lonpon: Croydon, St. Paul’s—Mr. W. E. Gawthorp, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
18, Dornton Road, South Croydon. 
Lonpon: Dulwich, Christ Church—Mr. J. Peterson, 24, Reedham Street, 
S.E.15. 


Lonpon : Ealing, St. Andrew’s—Mr. George Moir, 49, Boileau Road, Ealing, 
W.5 


Lonpon : East India Road—Mr. James Alexander, 18, Sturry Street, E.14. 


Lonpon: Enfield, St. Paul’s—Mr. H. A. D. Brown, ‘‘ Gladesmere,”’ Little 
Park Gardens, Enfield. 
Lonpon : Finchley— 
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Lonpon: Frognal, St. Andrew’s—Mr. Buchanan Connell, 12, Platt’s Lane, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Lonpon: Golder’s Green, St. Ninian’s—Mr. T. S. Barber, 75, Wentworth 
Road, Golder’s Green, N.W.11. 

Lonpon : Goodmayes—Mr. A. P. Cook, 36, Mafeking Avenue, Seven Kings. 

Lonpon: Hammersmith, St. Andrew’s—Mr. Geo. Croll, 7, Foster Road 
East Acton. 

Lonpon: Hampstead, Trinity—Mr. Harold E. Williams, 29, West Heath 
Drive, N.W.11. 

Lonpon : Highbury—Miss Margaret Michael, 14, Compton Road, Highbury, 
N.l 


LonpDon : ‘Highgate— 

Lonpon : Ilford—Mr. A. J. Hardy, 68, The Drive, Ilford. 

Lonpon: Kensington, St. John’s—Mr. Niven Matthews, 38, Westcroft 
Square, Ravenscourt Park, W.6. 

Lonpon: Lambeth—Mr. G. A. Flood, ‘‘ Westwood,” 31, Denmark Road, 
Carshalton, Surrey. 

Lonpon: Marylebone—Mr. Travers Buxton, M.A., J.P., 12, Cambridge 
Square, W.2. 

Lonpon : Muswell Hill—Mr. W. A. Crawford, 39, Windermere Road, Muswell 
Hill, N.10. 

Lonpvon: “‘ Oxendon ’—Mr. William Robertson, 48, Belmont Street, N.W.1. 

Lonpon: Palmer’s Green, St. George’s—Mr. Marcus Reid, 23, Grovelands 
Road, Palmer’s Green, N.13. 

Lonpon: Putney—Mr. E. Hedgman, 16, Sheen Gate Gardens, S.W.14. 

LONDON : — Square—Miss L. W. Kelley, M.A., 72, Myddleton Square, 
E.C.1 


LONDON : St. John’s Wood—Mr. A. D. Drury, 1, The Crossways, Barn Hill, 
Wembley Park, Middlesex. 

Lonpon: Stepney, John Knox—Mr. John Wilson, 17, British Street, Bow, 
E.3 


Lonpon : Stoke Newington—Mr. James Donaldson, 53, Fairholt Road, N.16. 

Lonpon : Stratford, Trinity— 

Lonpvon: Streatham, Trinity— 

Lonpon: Tooting, St. Peter’s—Mr. David Watson, 13, Dalebury Road, 
S.W.17. 

Lonpon: Upper Norwood, St. Andrew’s—Mr. R. Hoggan, Comely Bank, 
87, College Road, S.E.21. 

Lonpon: Wallington, Christ Church—Rev. I. Hastings Eastwood, M.A., 
“‘ Dockray,”” Malden Road, Wallington. 

Lonpon: Wandsworth—Mr. Henry B. Brown, 34, Melody Road, Wands- 
worth, S.W.18. 

Lonpon: Watford, St. Stephen’s—Mr. James C. Lawson, Gateside, Rich- 
manworth Road, Watford. 

Lonpon: West Ealing, St. Aidan’s—Mr. H. G. R. Droste, 29, Lancaster 
Gardens, West Ealing, W.13. 

Lonpon: Willesden —Mr. William Greig, Rothiemay, Briar Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 

Lonpon: Wimbledon, Trinity—Mr. Jas. Stewart Walker, 8, Mina Road, 
S.W.19 


Lonpon: Wood Green, St. James’s—Mr. T. H. Warwick, 41, Westbury 
Road, N.11. 

MANCHESTER : Chorlton-cum-Hardy—Mr. Samuel Knox, 10, Westfield Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER: Didsbury, St. Aidan’s—Mr. F. Hourani, Westholme, Pine 
Road, Didsbury. 

MANCHESTER: Grosvenor Square—Prof. Stopford, F.R.S., Kensington 

House, Victoria Park, Manchester. 
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MANCHESTER: Heaton Chapel, St. Andrew’s—Rev. A. A. Meek, B.A., 13, 
Gladstone Grove, Heaton Moor. 
MANCHESTER: Higher Broughton— 
MANCHESTER: Longsight—Mr. Adam Macfadyen, 336, Plymouth Grove, 
Manchester. 
MANCHESTER: Moston— 
MANCHESTER: Pendleton—Mr. W. W. Crawford, 111, Fitzwarren Street, 
Pendleton. 
MANCHESTER: Sale—Mr. A. W. Highet, 80, Urban Road, Sale. 
MANCHESTER : Trinity, Cheetham Hill—Mr. Geo. Seals, 49, Danesbury Street, 
Cheetham Hill. 
MANCHESTER: Whalley Range—Mr. Chas. Clarke, 236, Ayres Road, Old 
Trafford. 
MANCHESTER: Withington—NMiss M. Roberston, Hill House, Dennison Road, 
Victoria Park, Manchester. 
MorPEtH : St. George’s—Mr. F. E. Schofield, ‘‘ The Retreat,’’ Morpeth. 
NEWCASTLE: Heaton—Mr. Robert Sloan, 56, Rothbury Terrace, Newcastle. 
NEWCASTLE: Jesmond—Mr. A. Morrison Rose, 31, Grosvenor Place, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 
NEWCASTLE: John Knox—Mr. T. Gilroy, 19, Grove Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. ‘ 
NEWCASTLE: Trinity and College Road—Mr. George Wilkie, 15, Salisbury 
Gardens, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
NEWCASTLE: Westmorland Road—Mr. J. Donald Bain, 66, Rye Hill, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 
NEWCASTLE: Wingrove—Mr. A. J. Thompson, 33, Curtis Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 
NoRHAM : Mr. John Aynsley, Norham-on-Tweed. 
NortH SHIELDS: Howard Street—Mr. J. Kyles, 56, Camden Street, North 
Shields. 
NortTH SHIELDS: Northumberland Square—Mr. Geo. Angus, 37, Percy Park, 
Tynemouth. 
NotTtinGHAM: Mansfield Road—Mr. William Allan, 11, Gedling Grove, 
Nottingham. 
NoTTrINGHAM: St. Andrew’s—Mr. D. S. Arundel, Swanston, Private Road, 
Nottingham. 
PaRKGATE: Neston and Parkgate—Rev. Walter Terrey, The Manse, Parkgate 
Road, Neston, Wirrall. 
Petaw: Mr. Walter J. Baird, 2, Croxdale Terrace, Pelaw-on-Tyne. 
PriymoutH: Mr. T. S. Matthews, 2, Napier Terrace, Plymouth. 
PortsmoutH: St. Andrew’s—Mr. J. Johnston, 21, Angerstein Road, Ports- 
mouth. 
Preston: St. Paul’s—Mr. John Wood, 27, Stanleyfield Road, Preston. 
RamssBottom: Mr. William Barcroft, 111, Victoria Street, Ramsbottom. 
Ramsay, Isle of Man: Mr. D. Cannon, Beech House, Glenauldyn, Ramsey. 
Repcar: Mr. R. W. Allan, 3, Gosforth Road, Redcar. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE: St. Paul’s—Mr. J. A. Maclean, ‘‘ Parkwater,” 
Reigate, Surrey. 
RocuDaLE: Trinity—Mr. J. B. Stewart, 25, Falkland Avenue, Spotland, 
Rochdale. 
St. Hetens: Rev. James Pringle, B.A., B.D., The Manse, St. Helens. 
St. Lzonarp’s: St. Columba’s— 
SEAHAM HarBour: Mr. David Wiggins, 27, Princess Road, Seaham Harbour. 
SEATON DELAVAL: 
SELANGOR: St. Andrew’s—Dr. G. C. McGregor, Weld Road, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor, Federated Malay States. 
SHREWsBURY: St. Nicholas’s—Mr. E. Moore, Ruby Cottage, Ditherington, 
hrewsbury. 
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S1ttotH: Mr. Wm. Tod, 83, Eden Street, Silloth. 

SINGAPORE: Mr. E. J. Cassells, Institution Mansions, Singapore, Straits 
Settlements. 

SouTHamptTon : St. Andrew’s—Mr. Thos. Holmes, “ Resolis,’’ Alma Road, 
Southampton. 

SOUTHEND: St. George’s—Mr. John Bruce, Blakeholme, Vicarage Lane, 
South Benfleet, Essex. 

SouTHPORT: St. George’s—Mr. Graham Morrison, 31, Grange Road, South- 
port. 

SoutH SHIELDS: Laygate—Mr. G. W. Rudd, 1, Park Avenue, South Shields. 

SouTH SHIELDs: St. John’s—Mr. Thomas Shaw, 33, Harton Lane, S. Shields. 

SouTtH SHIELDS: S. Paul’s— 

StaFFoRD: Mr. Arthur Coates, Rising Brook, Stafford. 

STAMFORDHAM AND BAVINGTON: Rev. John Howatson, M.A., The Manse, 
Stamfordham, near Newcastle. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES: St. Andrew’s and St. George’s—Mr. John Bell, ‘‘ Cran- 
bourne,” Yarm Road, Stockton-on-Tees. 

SUNDERLAND: Roker—Mr. Thos. W. Maisbitt, The Bryn, Claremont Road, 
Roker, Sunderland. 

SUNDERLAND: St. George’s—Mr. Foster Thompson, 18, Thornhill Terrace, 
Sunderland. 

SUNDERLAND: Trinity and St. James’s—Mr. Robert Hyslop, F.R.Hist.S., 
F.S.A. (Scot.), F.C.1.S., 5, Belle Vue Crescent, Sunderland. 

SWINDON: Mr. A. J. Martin, 

THROPTON: Mr. George Nicholson, Rothbury, Northumberland. 

Torguay: St. Andrew’s—Mr. W. Beaton, Westella, Torre Vale, Torquay. 

TunLey: Mr. John Haydock, 33, Mossy Lea, near Wigan. 

TYLDESLEY: Mr. James Potter, High Lea, Hough Lane, Tyldesley. 

WALLASEY: Egremont—Mr. F. H. Bradley, M.A., 158, Seaview Road, 
Wallasey. 

WALLASEY: Seacombe—Mr. Wm. McNeill, 3, Berwyn Road, Egremont, 
Wallasey. 

WALLSEND: Mr. Wm. Erskine, 20, Peartree Gardens, Walkerville, Newcastle. 

WARRINGTON: St. John’s—Mr. James Snailham, 15, Causeway Avenue, 
Warrington. 

WatTERLoo: St. Andrew’s— 

West Krirsy: Mr. S. S. Henderson, 25, Devonshire Road, West Kirby. 

WEst STANLEY: Christ Church—Mr. A. Clayton, 34, Clifford Street, Stanley, 
Co. Durham. 

Wuarton : Mr. Joseph Topping, 239, Market Road West, Little Hulton, near 
Bolton. 

WaiTLey Bay: Dr. Nicholson, ‘‘ Shellacres,’’ Marine Avenue, Monkseaton. 

Wican: Trinity—Dr. Matheson, 84, Orrell Road, Pemberton, near Wigan. 

WOLVERHAMPTON : Mr. Jas. Conchie, ‘“‘Glentroon,’’ Penn Rd., Wolverhampton. 

York: Councillor Thomas Gray, ‘“‘ Kildonan,’’ Severus Av., Acomb, York. 


CORRESPONDING SOCIETIES. 


AMERICA: THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 

Secretary: Rev. W. P. Finney, D.D., 520, Witherspoon Building, 

Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

Baptist HistorIcat Society, THE. 

Hon. Secretary : Dr. W. T. Whitley, 18, New London Rd., Chelmsford. 
CALVINISTIC METHODIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Hon. Editor: Rev. Tom Beynon, Disgwylfa, Penparcau, Aberystwyth. 
CONGREGATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Editorial Secretary : Dr. Albert Peel, 97, Russell Road, Buckhurst 
Hill, Essex. 
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SoclETE FRANCAISE DE L’HISTOIRE DU PROTESTANTISME. 

Secretary: Rev. Dr. Pannier, 54, Rue des Saints-Peres, Paris (vii). 
FRIENDS Historicat SOcIETY. 

Editorial Secretary : Norman Penney, LL.D., Friends House, Euston 

Road, London, N.W.1. 

IRISH PRESBYTERIAN HIsToRICAL Society, THE. 

Asst. Secretary: Miss Craig, Assembly’s Buildings, Belfast. 
UNITARIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Secretary : Rev. W. H. Burgess, B.A., Ladysmith Road, Plymouth. 
WALDENSIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Secretary: Pasteur Emile Tron, Société d’Histoire Vaudoise, Torre 

Pellice, Italy. 

WESLEY HIstTorIcat SOCIETY. 

Secretary: Rev. F. F. Bretherton, B.A., 10, West Lawn, Sunderland. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
CouPER, Rev. W. J., D.D., 43, Netherpark Avenue, Netherlee, Glasgow, 4. 


